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Mofes of Recent Erposition. 


Ir is surely nothing less than remarkable that the 
Psalter, which was the hymn-book of the Jewish 
Church, should have had the further distinction of 
becoming, and in some sense of remaining to this 
day, the hymn-book of the Holy Catholic Church 
throughout the world. Nothing could have given 
the Psalter this phenomenal hold upon the heart 
of the centuries but its absolute fidelity to the 
deepest and most manifold experiences of the human 
soul. If in its words men still lift up their hearts 
unto God, it is because they are the words of men 
who spoke ‘ out of the depths.’ The Psalter has 
the power that all great poetry has of seeing the 
universal in the particular and of snatching from 
the passing experience that aspect of it which is 
eternal. 


But while this is all true, it is not less true that 
the Psalter is an intensely national book. It is 
the expression of Hebrew experience, it was written 
for Hebrew worship, its prayers and its praises are 
addressed primarily to the God of the Hebrews, 
and its writers never allow us to forget that the 
Jehovah whose name is excellent in all the earth, 
is ‘our Lord.’ It is Hebrew history that is set 
forth as the stimulus to national gratitude or 
repentance (Ps 78, 105, 106); and although there 
are winged words that bear our spirits far beyond 
the confines of Judah—visions of ‘all people that 
on earth do dwell’ united in a common worship, 
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and visions of a reign of God that stretches down 
the ages and across the world—there are other 
places not a few in which, by topographical allusion 
(Ps 87, 133) or unholy tempers (cf. 58!°), we are 
reminded that the Psalter is stamped with the 
limitations of Hebrew experience and achievement. 


Thus the critical and historical study, apart from 
the devotional use of it, will always be obligatory 
upon all who would truly understand it. Two 
books have just been published by the Oxford 
University Press, each of which is a real contri- 
bution to this scientific study of the Psalter. One, 
entitled The Psalter in Life, Worship and History 
(5s. net), is by Professor A. C. Wetcu, D.D., of 
New College, Edinburgh ; the other, entitled The 
Psalmists (7s. 6d. net), is a series of essays edited 
by Professor D. C. Simpson, D.D., of Oxford, on 
the religious experience and teaching of the 
psalmists, their social background and their place 
in the development of Hebrew psalmody. These 
essays, seven in number, were written by Professor 
Hugo GrrssMANN of Berlin, Dr. T. H. Ropinson, 
Principal H. Wheeler Rosinson, Mr. G. R. DRIVER, 
and Dr. A. L. BLACKMAN. 


Much as has already been written upon the 
Psalter, these books will come with great fresh- 
ness to English readers, especially to those who 
have had no opportunity of keeping abreast of 
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continental criticism, more particularly that of 
Germany and Norway, for they open up lines of 
approach to the Psalter with which British criticism 
has not made us familiar. And there is the addi- 
tional interest that while Dr. WerLcu and the 
contributors to the larger volume agree, as against 
most recent criticism, on some major points, there 
are minor points on which the contributors differ 
from one another. 

Dr. WEtcH deals in four successive chapters with 
Nature, History, Worship, and the Inner Life, as 
reflected in the Psalter, and he deals with all of 
them in his own virile and independent way. Even 
those who are most familiar with the innumerable 
discussions to which these themes have been sub- 
jected, will find again and again that Dr. WELCH 
has something not only suggestive and incisive, 
but really fresh, to say. Apart from occasional 
flashes of insight, as when, for example, he tells us 
that the attitude of the psalmists to Nature forms 
the needed corrective to the prophets’ violent 
invective against Baalism, we feel that the whole 
treatment—the manner, for example, in which a 
powerful argument is built up in the chapter on 
Nature from a progressive comparison of Ps 29, 8,and 
104, or, in the chapter on History, from a com- 
parative study of Ps 93, 97, 82, 105, and 106— 
is the work of a penetrating and philosophic 
mind. 


But the chapter which will most powerfully 
modify the views of the Psalter cherished by most 
readers is that on the Psalter and Worship. It 
has long been the custom to associate the psalms 
wherever possible, with great historical occasions 
of triumph or sorrow in the life of the people ; it 
is the peculiar interest of this chapter to show that 
the Psalter was far more intimately related to the 
cult-practice and its ritual than is commonly 
imagined. The ritual, we know, was carefully 
prescribed ; but with the ritual were associated 
liturgies, and they, too, it seems, were carefully 
prescribed, and Dr. WELcH believes that some of 
these are to be found in the Psalter. 
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Ps 116, for example, is a specimen; it is ‘the 
liturgy employed by a man who had come to the 
sanctuary in order to ‘pay his vow.’ Another 
specimen is Ps 107, of which Dr. WELCH gives a 
striking and vivid account. He regards its four 
strophes as specimens of the liturgies which 
would be used at one of the great festivals by 
members of four groups—not necessarily all present 
at any one festival—of men who took the oppor- 
tunity afforded by public worship to express their 
personal thanks for deliverance: men who had 
lost their way on a caravan journey, men who had 
been in prison, sick men, and shipwrecked sailors. 
The correct liturgy was as important as the correct 
sacrificial ritual, and these strophes represent the 
correct liturgy for such occasions. 


To sum up, ‘ the Psalter is largely a collection of 
these cult-hymns which were intended for the use of 
individuals or of the community, but which were 
originally associated with an act of the cult, one 
of the greater festivals, a procession to the temple, 
a sacrifice for sin, the payment of a vow.’ This 
view, which to the English-speaking world was 
first and most elaborately presented by the late 
Dr. J. P. Peters in ‘ The Psalms as Liturgies,’ is 
the view taken by all the contributors to the volume 
on The Psalmists, and it may be safely regarded as 
one of the definite and permanent gains of recent 
criticism. There could be no better introduction 
to it than Dr. WELCH’s suggestive chapter, 


There are other points of much interest and 
importance in this book, notably the writer’s 
protest against the too violently drawn contrast 
between the prophet and the priest in the Old 
Testament, The Psalter, he believes, with its fine 
inward quality and ethical emphasis, is one of 
many proofs that prophet and priest were brought 
into close association in all their work and ‘ mutually 
influenced each other.’ It seems more certain, 
however, that prophetic ideas and ideals influenced 
the Priestly Code than that priestly ideas and 
ideals permeated prophetic thought. But unques- 
tionably the two strains do meet in the Psalter 
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as they meet in Ezekiel, and Dr. Wetcu’s chapter 
on ‘The Psalter and the Inner Life’ helps us to 
feel the wonder of this blend—the undeniably 
prophetic spirit of the poetry in the closest possible 
association with the practice of the cult. 


The other volume is no less full of interest and 
stimulus. All the contributors agree that there 
are far more pre-exilic psalms than used to be 
admitted—indeed Psalmody, says Professor GrEss- 
MANN, is as old as sacrificial worship, and older 
than David. The same scholar, with delightful 
dogmatism, roundly affirms that there is not a 
single psalm of the Messianic King, and further, 
that he is convinced that ‘there are no Maccabean 
psalms whatsoever ’ in the Psalter. The whole of 
this piquant essay on ‘ The Development of Hebrew 
Psalmody ’ is full of good things. Dr. GREssMANN 
has no doubt whatever of the influence of Baby- 
Jonia and also of Egypt upon the Hebrew Psalter. 


Traces of-the former he finds in Ps 19, with its 
‘God who is at once a bridegroom and victorious 
hero, and who had a tabernacle in the sea ; traces 
-of the latter he finds in Ps 110, with its king who 
sets his feet on the neck of his enemies. But his 
most interesting discussion is on Ps 104, to which 
- other contributors to the volume recur—Mr. 
Driver in his essay on ‘The Psalms in the Light 
of Babylonian Research,’ and Dr. BLACKMAN in his 
essay on ‘The Psalms in the Light of Egyptian 
Research.’ Any one who knows the famous 
Egyptian hymn of Ikhnaton can hardly resist the 
temptation of assuming that there is some real 
connexion between the two. But the particular 
interest of Dr. GRESSMANN’s discussion lies in the 
suggestion that the psalm or the thoughts and 
expression of it have come to Palestine from 
Egypt by way of Phenicia, which had at one time 
been powerfully influenced by Egypt. 


One proof of this is the reference to the cedars 
of Lebanon ‘ originally planted by Adonis the Baal 
of Lebanon.’ As he puts it, ‘behind Ps 104 we 
sense an Egyptian-Pheenician original, not specifi- 
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cally the psalm of Ikhnaton (as is often urged), 
but more generally an Egyptian psalm in Phoenician 
Dr. BLacKMAN who deals more in detail 
with the question of Egyptian influence reaches 
the interesting conclusion that the influence was 
not all on one side. The truth seems to him to lie 
‘in a frank admission that Egypt was indeed 
indebted to the Semitic world for certain ideas, 
and that the Semitic world was in other respects 
indebted to Egypt.’ 


guise.’ 


Mr. Driver, however, offers a pretty stubborn 
resistance to this theory of influence, whether from 
Babylon or Egypt. that even 
between Ps 104 and the Hymn of Ikhnaton there 


He maintains 


is no necessary connexion ; indeed, he thinks that 
the different order in which the various Creation 
themes are handled in the two poems proves that 
they are independent of one another. Subjects 
like these occur to poets all over the world, and 
similarity of treatment, he argues, does not need 
to be explained by the assumption of interde- 
pendence. 


This is the spirit which pervades his long, interest- 
ing, and learned essay on ‘ The Psalms in the Light 
of Babylonian Research.’ Like Elijah, he is very 
jealous for the Lord; he seems to repudiate the 
very idea that Israel could owe anything of any 
consequence to any other nation. Direct Baby- 
lonian influence is to be looked for only ‘in such 
small things as the use of an Assyrian word for 
demons.’ The attitude of true worshippers of 
Jahweh to foreign religious ideas would be more 
likely to be that of revulsion; and where Hebrew 
thoughts or expressions seem to betray connexion 
with Babylon, either they are such as could quite 
well have occurred to different thinkers independ- 
ently, or both go back to a common Semitic original, 


Mr. DrivEr’s essay reads in places almost like 
a criticism of Dr. GrEssMANN’s. If it could be 
proved, as most scholars think it can be, that 
Israel owed much to other countries, surely, when 
we remember how wondrously she transmuted all 
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she borrowed, that fact does not detract in the 
least from her dignity or worth. The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, and in no land has 
He left Himself without a witness. But whether 
or not we agree with the dominant idea of Mr. 
_ Driver’s argument, his essay, which rests upon an 
intimate knowledge of Babylonian religion and 
literature, is one from which we can learn much, 


In the other essays perhaps the most challenging 
suggestion is that of Dr. T. H. Ropinson, that the 
psalms are not so decidedly or so pervasively 
monotheistic as most people suppose. ‘ Our Lord 
is above all gods ’—phrases like this have, he argues, 
perhaps to be taken seriously ; and if they are, 
One 
happy consequence of this view, if it is true, is that 
these psalms might be claimed for the pre-exilic 


then the consequences are far-reaching. 


period. 


Enough has perhaps been said to show how pro- 
foundly these two books enrich our appreciation 
of the Psalter ; and after reading them we shall go 
back to it with renewed curiosity and gratitude. 


A book of very considerable importance has 
just been issued by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and written by ‘Members of 
the Anglican Communion.’ Its title is Essays 
Catholic and Critical, and it is edited by Mr. Edward 
Gordon SELWYN (ros. 6d. net). It is, in its way, 
a new ‘Lux Mundi,’ and may be regarded as a 
manifesto of the Anglo-Catholic party. The book 
is too big in every sense to be criticised hastily, 
and a review of it will appear in our next issue. 
There is one essay, however, which is so inter- 
esting and so vital to the standpoint of the volume 
and its writers that we may draw attention to its 
conclusions now. 


It is on the subject of ‘ Authority,’ and is in two 
parts, one by Dr. A. E. J. RAWLINSON on ‘ Authority 
as a Ground of Belief,’ the other by the Rey. 
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Wilfred L. Knox on ‘ The Authority of the Church.” 
Dr. RAWLINSON states the position as between the 
Catholic and Protestant traditions in this way. Is 
the Church the creation of the gospel ? Or is the 
Church the supernatural creation of God, a Divine 
institution, the spirit-filled Body of Christ? He 
has no difficulty in answering the first question 
in the negative, and the second in the affirmative. 
A very great deal would seem to follow this. And 
as a matter of fact the writer does seem to go a 
good length when he asserts that it is not irrational 
for a man who in religious matters elects, even to 
the end, to submit his judgment to authority, But 
this position is tacitly abandoned later when the 
writer refuses the ‘ oracular ’ conception of authority 
and lays it down that authority as such can never 
be its own guarantee, that the claims of authority 
must always be in the long run verifiable claims. 
‘The final appeal is to the spiritual, intellectual, 
and historical content of Divine revelation, as 
verifiable at the threefold bar of history, reason and 
spiritual experience’ (the italics are his). 


The weight of authority that attaches to any 
religious pronouncements of the Church must then 
be in proportion to the extent to which they 
represent a genuine consensus of competent and 
adequately Christian minds. Now this standpoint 
is common to the two writers named, and it seems 
a sensible and reasonable one. But Mr, Knox 
rides a good length on it in his part of the essay 
which deals with the authority of the Church. 
He begins by discussing the ‘ infallibility of Scrip- 
ture,’ which he unhesitatingly rejects. The claim 
that the Bible ‘ without some standard of inter- 
pretation’ can be taken as a sufficient guide for 
souls seeking Christ is also rejected. We cannot 
therefore find the source of religious authority in 
Scripture alone, 


Christian experience, and that on a broad field, 
is the real test of truth. But this experience is 
found in the ‘ Catholic tradition.’ The Church not 
only contains it, but is also the only body capable of 
recognizing and interpreting it. But at this point 
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a very important distinction has to be made. It 
concerns the attitude of the individual to this 
authority. We must distinguish the faith by 
which the individual submits his mind and con- 
science to the authority of Jesus in the Catholic 
Church, an act of pure private judgment, and the 
faith by which this individual, having decided that 
the Catholic faith as a whole is true, proceeds to 
accept from the Church the detailed filling-in of 
the main outlines which he has already accepted. 


If the individual be not a ‘plain person’ but 
a competent theologian, what then? Even then 
he will do certain things. He will recognize the 
value for others of things that do not appeal to 
him. He will also recognize that every part of the 
Catholic system has an element of truth in it. 
Further, he will regard the Catholic faith as a whole 
as something that has been guaranteed by past 
experience, and he will reverence its definitions on 
that account. But something more will be required 
of him. Even if he cannot believe in the absolute 
truth of the Church’s doctrine ‘he will realize 
that it contains an element of truth which any new 
definition must preserve, and he will also respect the 
right of the Church to restrain him from putting 
forward his own views where they differ from the 
authoritative statements of the Church in such a manner 
as to disturb the faith of the simple or to lead to un- 
edifying controversy.’ (The italics are ours this 
time, and they express our respectful wonder that 
a statement in such terms secured the assent of the 
able men who collaborate in this volume.) 


There are two notes at the end of the essay, one 
dealing very respectfully with ‘The Holy Roman 
Church,’ the other dealing not quite so reverentially 
with ‘the religious experience of Protestantism.’ 
With regard to the first, Dr. RAwLINSON repudiates 
the claim of the Papacy to be the organ of the Holy 
Ghost for the whole Church, but seems willing to 
accept the primacy of the Pope as a representative 
of the whole Church whose function is to regulate 
the general line of Christian thought in so far as it 
may be necessary to save the simple from the dis- 
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turbing effects of false teaching. This is a delicate 
way of putting it. As to the religious experience of 
Protestants, it only witnesses to parts of the Catholic 
faith and is a kind of testimony that the Catholic 
tradition is valid. 


Such is the ground on which these Anglican 
It raises many questions which 
are not answered here. What is the Church that is 
thus authoritative? Is it the Anglican, or the 
Roman, or the Eastern? Or all three? That 
would mean that it is the Catholic Church in all 
three. But are the great Free Churches outside 
the Catholic Church? Is the great Church of 
Scotland with its noble history outside ? And the 
Lutheran Church? If it is religious experience 
that is decisive, how is this expressed ? By what 
organ? By the Pope or by a General Assembly 
of the faithful? Or by a body of bishops, and 
which bishops? Where is the authority for this 
view of authority? Is it in Scripture? Or is it 
to be found in the course of development ? How 
do the divisions of the Church affect this necessary 
consensus? There are, for example, nearly as 
many Presbyterians in the world as Episcopalians. 
What majority supplies a consensus? Are we 
really going back to the view that faith in Christ 
is an act of personal freedom and responsibility, 
but acceptance of the doctrines or practices of the 
Catholic tradition as a whole may be fitly a sur- 
render of personal responsibility? And are we 
going further back still to hold that a ‘ competent 
theologian ’ may be forbidden to think aloud if the 
‘simple’ are hurt by his thoughts? There are 
other questions, but these thrust themselves forward 
at once. 


teachers stand. 


Is it possible to prove the existence of a Supreme 
Being? The negative answer has been returned 
from two different standpoints. Some Christians 
have maintained that the existence of God is and 
must be assumed. Westcott, for example, held 
that ‘No arguments can establish the existence of 
an Infinite Personal God. It is a primary intuition 
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and not a deduction.’ On the other hand, from 
the perfect mechanism of the natural world material- 
ism and naturalism have tended to draw the con- 
clusion, the only logical conclusion as it seems to 
them, of the total absence of any directive 
mind. 

If human reasoning is in place here at all, is it 
possible to resuscitate and transform the argument 
from design in such a way as to make it carry 
conviction to any one who has kept in touch with 
the developments of physical science and of meta- 
physics ? That is the task which Mr. J. E. TURNER, 
M.A., Ph.D., Reader in Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool, essays in Personality and Reality 
(Allen & Unwin; 7s. 6d. net). He claims, and 
many will judge that he makes good his claim, by 
an argument that seems to evolve of itself, to 
establish the existence, if not of a God or a Divine 
Being, at least of a Supreme Self in the universe. 


The reasoning differs from traditional Paleyism, 
not only in the use that is made of the argument 
from design, but in a more vital way. We are 
familiar with the apologete who, in discussing 
Christian evidences, knows, and whose readers also 
know from the beginning, whither those evidences 
are going to lead him. But Dr. TuRNER assures 
us that he approached the subject with no pre- 
liminary bias whatever in favour of his final con- 
clusion ; he simply followed where his arguments 
led, and wrote the opening chapters with no least 
suspicion of the direction ultimately to be taken 
by the reasoning. While this is true, there is in 
this author an intellectual and moral sanity that 
assures the reader he will reach none but robust 
conclusions. 


If we are to discuss the supreme self, or any self, 
we must first know what we mean by ‘self.’ We 
are warned against the popular fallacy which 
compares the self to a geometrical point-centre in 
a circle, This self-point as the centre of a circle 
has no more existence than the point-centre of a 
geometrical circle. 
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The self has, in fact, the characteristics of every 
real. While its manifestations are transient, the 
self itself persists ; it persists, moreover, as a system, 
a point often overlooked by the psychologists. 
This system is one of psychic activities, never of 
merely passive constituents. Indeed, it is these 
activities, the psychic processes of remembering, _ | 
perceiving, thinking, willing, and so forth, that 
form the actual self, It is complex, with a structure 
inconceivably delicate ; it is definite, with a definite- 
ness that does not exclude plasticity. As in an 
orchestra, different instruments predominate at 
different times, yet the symphony remains a distinct 
composition, so the prominence in the self of 
different psychological entities at different times, 
does not make the self cease to be a self. 


The self responds to its environment ; and in the 
more primitive forms of consciousness this response 
is almost completely passive, the self being domin- 
ated by the environment. In the course of evolu- 
tion, the tables are turned ; 
process 


the evolutionary 
is towards an increasing measure of 
dominance of the environment by the self. To 
use one of the apt illustrations by which the dis- 
cussion is illuminated, in earlier times the self was 
conceived as a king, kingship being a mysterious 
attribute almost as much beyond understanding 
as it was beyond criticism. For the newer psy- 
chology, the self may be compared rather to the 
British Cabinet. As the Cabinet is part of the 
nation, so the self is part of its environment. The 
collective responsibility of the Cabinet is analogous 
to the complex unity of the self, in which, as in the 
Cabinet, certain personal factors are more important 
than others, As the Cabinet may study its own 
constitution, so may the self survey its 
character and status. 


own 


Using the word ‘self’ in some way like this, 
does the universe show evidence of a Supreme 
Self in it and behind or above it? It is common 
ground that there is in the universe a marvellous 
amount of beautiful mechanical adjustment. When 
we talk in a disparaging way of action as ‘ merely 
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mechanical, we are apt to forget the extent to 
which the successful functioning of social life in 
its various departments depends on certain relevant 
activities being carried out with machine-like pre- 
cision ; a severe snowstorm soon convinces us of 


this. 


Progress consists of selfhood exercising an in- 
creasing dominance over not only the material but 
also the social environment. In our experience, 
material mechanism is an expression of the activity 
of mind; and when we use the word mechanism 
we are thinking not only of the manufacture of 
the requisite constituents, but also of their orderly 


arrangement. And now we come to the point. 


The more complicated the mechanism, whether 
material or social, and the more successfully co- 
ordinated the parts in their joint working, the 
more effectively is the personality behind the 
mechanism concealed from any observer whose 
mental capacity is of a much lower order, so that 
he is accustomed to simpler instruments or to none 
at all. In other words, if mind is dominant in 
the universe, the indispensable instrument of its 
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effectiveness is an automatic mechanism which 
hides the agent from all but the initiated. 


The word ‘design’ is ambiguous. In the sense 
in which the artist uses the word, the design is 
more or less obvious, and it is embodied in a finished 
product. But Dr. TuRNER is thinking of ‘ design ’ 
in a larger sense: of a mechanism that solves a 
simple problem only to turn to a more difficult 
problem, of a mechanism which, indeed, implies 
the dominance of mind, but of mind with an 
inherent capacity to expand and transcend itself 
at every stage. This is the principle of ‘ automatic 
mechanism,’ markedly distinct from all the earlier 
arguments from design. 


Thus, instead of the matter of the materialist, 
matter dominated by physical necessity and invari- 
able causal sequence that are antithetic to mind, 
what we find is matter that has been elevated by 
mind, and by mind alone, to its own superior level, 
thus providing mind with the sole means by which 
it can achieve its freely determined purposes. 
Matter apart from mind is as helpless as mind apart 


from matter. 


ps 


The Parakle of (Be Unjust Steward. 


By Proressor J. F. McFapven, D.D., Kincston, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


By common consent the most difficult of all the 
parables is that generally known as ‘The Unjust 
Steward’ (Lk 161*-), Trench tells us that Schreiter, 
in a work entirely devoted to the parables, gave an 
‘appalling list’ of explanations. Beginning with 
Trench, commentators, generally speaking (e.g. 
Jiilicher, Bruce, Goebel, J. Weiss, Adeney, Lonsdale 
Ragg, Klostermann, and Easton), and with certain 
shades of difference, regard the Parable as teaching 
that the followers of Jesus must show in spiritual 
matters the same long-sightedness which enabled the 
steward to escape from his difficulties, and as in- 
culcating the generous distribution of wealth with a 
view to a good reception in the next world. Some 
of them are manifestly uneasy at finding Jesus using 


an unsuccessful business man and a cheat to point a 
moral that looks uncommonly like sheer worldly 
wisdom, and J. Weiss makes the interesting sug- 
gestion that the story was taken from real life, and 
in relation to it Jesus half-ironically remarked : 
‘Take an example by this man.’ The other rock on 
which all such explanations come to grief is that the 
money the steward used so generously was not his 
own money. 

Modern criticism has delivered us from the neces- 
sity of supposing that this Parable was spoken at 
the same time as, or has any logical connexion with, 
the teaching that precedes and follows. We can 
easily see why Luke, or the tradition or document 
he followed, put it where it is. The prodigal made 
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his father’s money fly, and the steward made his 
master’s money fly (the same verb is used in both 
cases). When things came to the worst, the prodi- 
gal went home ; the steward had no home to go to 
and must rack his brains to get one. The story of 
‘ Dives and Lazarus’ which follows, begins with the 
same words as the story of the steward: Dives too 
was a spendthrift, but he spent all his money on 
himself. 

There seems to have been general agreement that 
the steward was set up as a model for our imitation, 
the only question being in what respect we are to 
imitate a character so objectionable. But if Jesus 
felt Himself at liberty to ask His followers to take 
example by a rascal, and that, be it noted, in respect 
of a selfish and dishonest prudence, why have we no 
other example of it? (The commentators quote: 
‘ Be wise as serpents’ !). The wicked vine-dressers, 
the five thoughtless bridesmaids, and the man with 
the one talent are not held up as models ; why then 
the steward ? To this it is replied that in v.°, Jesus 
calls on His disciples to imitate him (‘ Make for 
yourselves friends with unrighteous mammon’). 
The verse is certainly puzzling ; but, in the first 
place, we note that Jesus was capable of using 
irony (‘ Fill ye up then the measure of your fathers ’ 
{Mt 23%7]), and that there is irony here is confirmed 
by the curious phrase ‘eternal tents.’ Was not 
the tent the very symbol of the temporary? The 
phrase then may mean: ‘The homes you will 
secure for yourselves in the other world by being 
generous with your ill-gotten gains will have only 
the eternity of tents.’ 

In the second place, we note that v.9, which has 
usually been taken to express the moral of the story, 
is only one of several lessons which Luke finds in it. 
Luke is fond of explaining the teaching of the 
parables he records, and in this one he finds these 
lessons: (1) Worldly men show more prudence in 
dealing with their kind than the children of light. 
(2) ‘ Make friends for yourselves with “ unrighteous 
money ”’ (a phrase used elsewhere and apparently 
meaning, not money unjustly acquired, but, as we 
should say, ‘filthy lucre.’? Could Jesus speak of 
money in that way ?). (3) A man trustworthy in a 
trifle will be trustworthy in a big affair; the con- 
verse is also true, and if you cannot be trusted with 
‘filthy lucre,’ who will commit to your keeping 
genuine (wealth)? (4) You may be a slave of God 
or of Mammon, but not of both ; you must choose. 
(5) Luke also suggests that there was a certain dis- 
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paragement of money ; for example, in the phrases 
‘Mammon of unrighteousness’ and ‘allotrion’ 
(money that is no part of one’s true nature). 

Is not the obvious inference from all this that, by 
the time Luke wrote, people were just as much 
puzzled by the Parable as we are to-day, and that 
various sayings of Jesus had become attached to 
it as its interpretation? (The second and fourth 
lessons have parallels in Lk 19!” and Mt 674). We 
suggest, then, that the true exegesis is in the line of 
Luke’s third and fourth lessons, that the steward 
is held up not as a model but as a warning, as an 
illustration of one to whom a trust has been com- 
mitted and who evades his difficulties by lowering 
his master’s claims. 


THE TEMPTATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN STEWARD IN 
THE EARLY CHURCH. 


In the early centuries the principle involved in 
this Parable proved to be of supreme importance. 
The Christians found themselves at first a tiny body 
of people all but swallowed up by the surrounding 
mass of heathenism ; and although their numbers 
rapidly increased, generations passed before they 
were numerically formidable. They differed from 
their neighbours in their creed, their worship, their 
outlook on life, and the type of character for which 
they stood. The element of intolerance in Christi- 
anity made itself felt right from the very beginning. 
‘ Judge whether we are to listen to God or to you.’ 
‘They have another emperor, Jesus.’ First Corin- 
thians exemplifies the way in which from the first 
Christianity worked as a separatist force. 

As time went on and the new religion spread, such 
questions became more complicated and far-reach- 
ing. (The relevant facts are given in convenient 
form in Harnack’s Expansion of Christianity, trans- 
lated by Moffatt, and in The Early Church and the 
World, by C. J. Cadoux.) The work of Jesus was in 
no sense a campaign against idolatry, or indeed 
against heathenism ; but from the time the religion 
He founded entered the Gentile world, the Christians 
put in the very fore-front of their teaching that God 
is Spirit and that Godis One. Then, as now, idolatry 
did not confine itself to a compartment of life that 
might be labelled religious ; it insinuated itself into 
social life and into the occupations by which men 
earned their bread, and some felt that the only way 
to keep their garments clean was to hold aloof 
altogether from those outside the Church. 

Not only guild feasts and dinners held in temples, 
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but marriages and the coming-of-age ceremony were 
closely associated with idolatrous rites: might a 
Christian accept an invitation to such? In the 
circus performances which were the football matches 
of those days, idolatry played an essential part: 
could a Christian be an actor or even a spectator ? 
A magistrate or an army officer had to conduct 
sacrifices, while even the private soldier became in- 
volved in the sacrificial ceremonies : did that close 
to the Christian political and military service ? 
Having to read with his pupils heathen literature 
and to explain to them heathen mythology and 
idolatrous customs, the schoolmaster was placed in 
an ambiguous position. There were, again, many 
trades—such as that of incense-seller, builder, or 
engraver—which might at any time involve their 
workmen, wittingly or unwittingly, in the service 
of idols, heathen temples, or sacrifices. 

If the Christians felt that the worship of inanimate 
objects was incompatible with a Christian profes- 
sion, no less strong was their antipathy to a living 
idol in the shape of the reigning emperor. Round 
this point centred one of the earliest and most per- 
sistent struggles between the Christians and the 
State. We hear the echoes of it from the pages of the 
New Testament ; persecution for refusal to comply 
with imperial orders on the Kaiser-kult was bitter 
in the third century and continued into the fourth. 

Nor was it by any means the case that aversion 
to idolatry was responsible for all the conscien- 
tious scruples that in the early centuries tended to 
separate Christian from non-Christian. Humani- 
tarian feeling had much to do with the refusal to 
patronize gladiatorial shows or to follow the calling 
of a civil magistrate or military officer, liable as 
these were in their capacity as judges to have to 
sentence a fellow-creature to punishment, torture, 
or death. The difficulty about oaths and Christian 
unwillingness to use the heathen law-courts were 
also factors in the separation ; while on all questions 
connected with marriage and the relation of the sexes 
Christians from the beginning set up the highest 
standard. 

It is characteristic that the discussion of such 
questions played so large a part in the history of the 
early Church. From the first it was realized in the 
most vital way that a spiritual worship and a life of 
lofty moral purity were of the essence of the faith. 
If the Master had written a hundred, then, whatever 
pain or shame or loss might be involved, though the 
refusal might mean torture or death, the steward 
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must not lower his Master’s claims to eighty or fifty. 
Then, as now, there were those who said, ‘ But we 
must live’; Tertullian replied, ‘Faith has no fear 
of starving.’ On a review of the whole period we 
may say that, speaking generally, where the require- 
ments of the faith were unambiguous, the Christians 
responded to them with a wonderful loyalty. Under 
the stress of temptation individuals, and many of 
them, might fall below the standards of the Church. 
By various devices, for example, many escaped 
martyrdom for refusal to worship the Emperor. 
Some actually fulfilled the idolatrous requirement ; 
others managed to procure certificates to the effect 
that they had worshipped when, in fact, they had 
not done so; some found safety in flight ; others 
worshipped by proxy, through their slaves. But, 
however much individuals might fail to reach the 
standard, the standard remained. 

A danger, however, appeared from two sides. 
On the one hand, in an enthusiasm of self-sacrificing 
zeal, some tended to carry the rigour of the spiritual 
and ethical demands of Christianity beyond the 
bounds of reason. Where the Master’s bills said a 
hundred, they wrote a hundred and fifty. Thus, 
during a period of persecution, we hear of all the 
Christians in a place in Asia Minor voluntarily 
presenting themselves before the governor, who 
executed a few of them and dismissed the rest with 
the words: ‘ Wretches, if you wish to die, ye have 
precipices and halters.’ The emphasis on sexual 
purity was exaggerated into a glorification of celi- 
bacy and virginity, sometimes into an unnatural 
and even cruel ignoring of family ties. There was 
a tendency, also, to hold aloof from politics, from 
trade and commerce, and even from social inter- 
course with the world outside of the Church. The 
emergence of demands which, for the average man or 
woman, were all but impossible of fulfilment, led in 
turn to the unfortunate distinction which Eusebius 
notices between what we may call” first class’ and 
‘second class’ Christians, those who lived the 
higher ‘ religious ’ life and the others who married, 
followed secular occupations, and lived the ‘lower’ 
life in the world. 

As time went on, as Christian standards became 
firmly entrenched and the Church realized the actual 
conditions in which the Christian life has to be lived, 
a working compromise was reached. Certain things 
were definitely wrong; on the other hand, we can 
attain an ideal purity only by leaving the world 
altogether. A self-centred anxiety for the spotless 
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whiteness of our own garments engenders anti-social 
tendencies which are foreign to the genius of our 
religion ; it does not reflect the mind of Jesus who 
was never afraid of touching pitch, and is hardly 
compatible with the missionary spirit which 
flourished so strongly in the early Christian genera- 
tions. 

One last remark on this period is very relevant to 
a study of the Parable. When Church leaders not 
only showed a Christian consideration for those 
who found the demands of their religion too rigorous, 
but actually sought to smooth the pathway to 
acceptance of the gospel by an unworthy lowering 
of its claims, there was a heavy price to pay. As 
Harnack has shown, the adoption from the third 
century onwards of semi-divine saints and angels, 
of local cults and holy places, of noisy annual 
festivals, and of relics and bones of saints as objects 
of reverence and instruments of healing, was really 
a reversion to paganism which has permanently 
degraded Christianity in the theory and practice of 
large sections of its followers. The classic example 
of lowering the standard to lighten the load alike of 
the leaders and of the rank and file was the introduc- 
tion of the system of indulgences, which instituted 
what has been aptly called a tariff for sin. 


THE PRESENT PROBLEM OF THE CHRISTIAN 
STEWARD. 


It is very tempting to follow out the teaching of 
this Parable in its application to the questions that 
arise in the young Churches of our own day, but 
considerations of space forbid. In some important 
respects the situation of the Christian in the Western 
world to-day is different from that which obtained 
in the early centuries. There is no longer the sharp- 
cut ‘either-or,’ ‘this or that, but not both.’ We 
are living in countries where the civilization in 
theory, and to a considerable extent even in prac- 
tice, is based on Christian principle. Yet every one 
who tries to take a dispassionate view of the situa- 
tion must be seriously perturbed by the extent to 
which life even in the Christian West seems to 
demand one long series of compromises with the 
Christian standard. A powerful passage of Dr. 
Herbert Gray’s As Tommy Sees Us reads like a 
commentary on ‘The Dishonest Steward.’ His 
soldier friends, he tells us, just said quite bluntly : 
‘In business you can’t be Christian.’ ‘In the 
modern competitive scramble a man who took 
Christ’s teaching seriously and honestly could not 
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exist.’ ‘They did not feel it was all so very bad, 
but they were quite clear it was not Christian, and 
therefore for them Christianity was an impossible 
religion.’ In other words, they themselves, how- 
ever reluctantly, were quite prepared to abate 
twenty or fifty per cent. of the demands of Christian 
morality, but they were honest enough to call what 
they were doing by its right name. 

In Stones of Stumbling, Mr. Tillyard, who had 
himself been in business, gave it as his conviction 
that ‘ no Christian has ever been engaged for long in 
a competitive business . . . without doing many 
things he would have liked not to do. He may 
desire to love his neighbour as himself, but he 
dwells in the midst of people who are out to do the 
best they can for themselves, and he must do as they 
do or go under.’ No man with any Christian feeling 
will consent to make his living by pandering to the 
lower forms of sensual pleasure ; but are there not 
many men who think themselves Christian and who 
yet build up businesses that flourish largely through 
their appeal to passions hardly more respectable, to 
vanity, for example, and the love of vulgar display, 
and who constantly not only permit but encourage 
people to purchase goods which they do not need and 
cannot afford? Are there not many, too, who 
acknowledge at least to themselves the absence of 
brotherliness in their treatment alike of their de- 
pendents and their public, but who honestly believe 
that the conditions of trade make it imperative for 
them to ignore considerations of mercy or even of 
justice and honesty ? 

As for politics, the intelligent voter is as well 
aware as the statesman that the statecraft even of 
those politicians who are enthusiasts for righteous- 
ness consists largely in accommodating the moral 
progress of the State to the pace of the average 
citizen. As Mr. Hodgkin says in The Christian 
Revolution : ‘ Its legislation is for men as they are, 
or seem to the politician to be, rather than for men 
as they may become, or seem to the Christ-eyes to 
be.’ Any who are inclined to think that the tempta- 
tion of the Dishonest Steward is one with which the 
Christian in the West has no longer seriously to 
reckon, should weigh the words of Dr. C. J. Cadoux: 
‘The spirit of the world has eaten deeply into the 
vitals of the Christian commonwealth, so much so 
that the charge can be made, not justifiably indeed, 
but at least without obvious absurdity, that the 
average moral life within the Church is little higher, 
if at all, than the average moral life without, that 


; 
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the Church is as much the home of lazy reactionism 
and selfishness as it is of idealism and progress.’ Is 
the proportion of Christians who feel the challenge 
of the vice, misery, and abject poverty of so many 
of their fellow-citizens much greater than that of 
those who, before the days of emancipation, felt the 
lot of the slaves a perpetual reproach ? 

The Church has her own peculiar problems: one 
of them is that of tainted money. Of the Chinese 
Christian, Pastor Hsi, we are told that money given 
for the work he did not hesitate to reject if he felt 
that the blessing of God did not go with it. He was 
of those who believe that the axiom of our arith- 
metic books, ‘One dollar has the same value as 
another,’ does not hold good in the things of God. 
To have God’s blessing, he said, money must be 
given with a pure heart and a willing mind. A few 
years ago the authorities of a Church in the East 
received a handsome subscription from the local 
turf-club for the benefit of the poor. The gift was 
at first accepted, but on the development of an 
unexpected sensitiveness in the public conscience 
was finally refused. Yet in this sphere also, ideal 
purity is not even possible except within strict limits. 
Church balances kept in a bank may be employed to 
finance a distillery or a firm of swindlers. 

The leaders of the Church are stewards of God in 
other than financial matters. They are defenders of 
the faith, not only of the faith once delivered to the 
saints, but of the new truth that God makes known 
to each generation. The very large company of 
‘believers,’ who conceive that loyalty to a creed 
delivered once for all is the primary duty of a Chris- 
tian, is apt to resent the idea that revelation is pro- 
gressive. The stewards of the mysteries of God 
know very well that they can simplify their own task 
by placating the conservatives and keeping their 
own counsel about any new light they may them- 
selves have received. Has it not at times been 
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regarded even as a virtue in an ecclesiastic to be a 
‘safe’ rather than an honest man? It is for every 
preacher, teacher, and Church leader to examine 
himself how far he has been a faithful steward. 

What message, then, has the Parable for those 
of us who have been put into any kind of position 
of leadership in the Christian community ? In the 
first place, on this subject as on all others, Pharisaic 
self-satisfaction and condemnation of others are out 
of place ; to our own Master we stand or fall. Yet 
it is idle to minimize the reality of the danger or the 
seriousness of the temptation. Self-respect requires 
that we do not rest content with any comfort secured 
by acquiescing in a second-best. 

The application of the Parable to life demands 
earnest thought and fearless facing of the situation. 
In our age the difficulty is increased by the extent 
to which moral responsibility has been socialized. 
Arrangements are made for us by our joint-stock 
company, our trade union, our municipality, our 
Church ; our individual responsibility almost seems 
so small as to be negligible. Yet however helpless 
each one of us may seem to be, our stewardship not 
only remains but can be in some measure discharged. 
It is always in our power to strive to retain a con- 
science keenly alive to the difference between what 
is and what ought to be, and to throw ourselves into 
the work of trying to Christianize the social sen- 
timent that dictates so much of our policy. There 
are times, too—we can learn to recognize them, and 
perhaps they come oftener than we think—when it 
is unmanly to take shelter behind the corporate 
conscience and the customs of our society. It is 
ours, too, to guard against the insidious danger, the 
temptation especially of middle life, of making props 
of the words ‘impracticable’ and ‘impossible,’ of 
believing that an unworthy compromise with wrong 
is the utmost that even the Church of God can ever 
hope to achieve. 


-—- 


Riterature. 


LORD HALDANE ON EXPERIENCE. 


AnyTHING Lord Haldane writes is certain to be 
received and read with réspect due to his high 
position in the world of thought. He is not 
an easy writer to follow. When his Gifford 


Lectures on ‘The Pathway to Reality’ appeared, 
they affected one reader much as Browning’s 
first volume affected a well-known literary man. 
Indeed that work might claim to be one of the 
most difficult to read among modern philosophical 


essays. And so when we read on the ‘ jacket’ of 
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Lord Haldane’s latest work, Human Experience : 
A Study of its Structure (Murray ; 6s. net), that it 
is ‘meant for the general reader not trained in 
philosophy,’ we heaved a sigh of relief, while 
inwardly sceptical of the great man’s ability to write 
for such a person. It is to be feared that the fear 
and not the relief was well founded. We should 
like to meet the general reader who can find his 
way through this book with intelligent appreciation. 
It need hardly be said that the book is an exceed- 
ingly able one. Its general position may be stated 
as follows. Combating Professor Dewey, who holds 
that experience is purely objective and that know- 
ledge is evolved as a product of experience, Lord 
Haldane contends that experience in separation 
from knowledge is unreal, an abstraction. Know- 
ledge is foundational to the actual. Knowledge 
is the basis of the universe. To be present to mind 
as its object, actual or possible, past or present, 
is to be in the only meaning that ultimately attaches 
to existence. All that is, however apparently self- 
subsistent, is resoluble into forms of knowledge 
which extend to feeling and volition. On the basis 
of this we are led through degrees of reality and 
are faced in the end with ultimate problems which 
are really solved by experience. One is the nature 
of God. God is mind, mind that manifesting 
itself in us embraces a universe that is more than 
one of matter and energy, a universe of spirit that 
in us has rest, and fashions all that is for us within 
and without. So also immortality. The ‘soul’ 
and ‘body’ may pass away. But the ‘I’ for 
which alone the object-world is present is not a 
happening which can pass in the same fashion. 
It will be seen that the point of view is idealistic. 
It will also be obvious that we are in a tenuous 
atmosphere in which few people will see anything 
like a rock for their feet. But Lord Haldane has 
not only a firm rock for himself in the realm of 
thought, he has a religion which, if it would not 
sustain ‘the general reader,’ diffuses over the 
reflections in this book a serious spirit that is more 
elevating and inspiring than any of its arguments. 


POPULAR APOLOGETIC. 


Professor A. C. Baird of Aberdeen University 
has written an excellent popular defence of the 
Christian faith in the form of an exposition of the 
Apostles’ Creed, Christian Fundamentals : A Modern 
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Apology for the Apostles’ Creed (T. & T. Clark ; 
7s. 6d. net). The book is a satisfying one in many 
ways. It is scholarly and candid, the work of a 
student who knows the currents of modern thought 
as well as its literature, and who is able and ready to 
think independently. There have been many 
books of what may be called general apologetic — 
issued recently, as our columns witness, but there i 
was a real need of a work which deals with the — 
definite Christian doctrines one by one, and this 


need has been met on the whole in an adequate _ 


fashion by Professor Baird. There are certain ~ 
deductions one would make. The author, for 
one thing, is inclined to over-statement. It is a 
large assertion, for example, on the basis of a 
quotation from Professor Hobson, to say that ‘in 
other words, the scientific thought of our day is 
demanding that the Infinite Being behind the 
Universe should have a moral and personal char- 
acter.’ The writer is apt to ‘press’ when it is not, 
in fact, necessary to do so. Another defect of the 
book is the tendency to undervalue the contribution 
which modern philosophy has made to positive 
thought. But these are after all slight defects. 
The main thing to say of Professor Baird’s argu- 
ment is that it will do just what it is meant to do, 
help anxious seekers for truth by showing them 
what can be said for the truth of Christianity. The 
author’s independence can be seen particularly 
in the chapter on the Virgin Birth, which is one of 
the most original and suggestive contributions we 
have ever read on this difficult subject. The book 
is worth possessing for this chapter alone. Another — 
chapter of real value is that on the Holy Spirit. 
We are genuinely grateful to Professor Baird for 
his defence of the truth of the Holy Spirit’s per- 
sonality. It is well done and it needed doing. But 
there are many other points at which we have reason 
to admire the force and felicity of this book. It is 
unfortunate that the weakest chapter is the first, 
which ought to have been the strongest, on ‘ The 
Credibility of the Witnesses for the Creed.’ The 
argument for the trustworthiness of the Gospels 
is not convincing because it is not full enough. The 
author knows enough to make it both full and 
convincing, and we hope that later he will amplify 
this chapter and give an account of how the 
Gospels came to be what they are. But, all 
deductions made, this is a book that puts the 
Church in debt, and we hope it will be widely 
read. 
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A TYNDALE FACSIMILE. 


The Clarendon Press has given us a beautiful 
volume and has rendered an important service to 
students of the history of the English Bible by the 
publication of The Beginning of the New Testament 

‘vanslated by William Tyndale—r525 (Limited 
Edition ; 21s. net). The nature of the book is 
better indicated by the sub-title: ‘The Beginning 
of the New Testament by William Tyndale, 1525 ; 
Facsimile of the Unique Fragment of the Uncom- 
pleted Cologne Edition, with an Introduction by 
Alfred W. Pollard.’ 

William Tyndale, who matriculated at Oxford 
in 1510 as William Hychyns, took his M.A. there 
in 1515 and then spent much time at Cambridge, 
where the impetus which Erasmus had given to the 
study of Greek had not yet died out. His Pro- 
testant proclivities led him into discussions which 
convinced him of the necessity of giving the laity 
_ the Scriptures in the mother tongue. Disappointed 
- in his dream of translating the Bible into English 
under the auspices of Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of 
London, he left England, apparently in 1524, and 
in 1525 we find him at Cologne, supervising the 
printing of his translation. A Roman Catholic 
controversialist, Dobneck (Cochlaeus), got a hint 
of what was going on, and ascertained the details 
from the printers by a practical application of the 
principle that when wine is in, truth is out. Tyndale 
and his assistant Roy fled to Worms, apparently 
carrying with them a considerable proportion of 
the copies of the ten sheets of the translation which 
had been printed. The solitary copy now surviving 
(in the British Museum) has eight of the ten sheets 
(sixty-two pages) and contains Tyndale’s Prologue 
and Matthew to the middle of chapter xxii. It is 
a facsimile of this fragment that the Clarendon 
Press has given us. The sheets are in quarto, with 
comments in the outside margin and Biblical 
references in the inside margin. 

Tyndale was modernist and tried to substitute 
new renderings in cases where he thought the stock 
translations had in the course of time acquired 
a misleading connotation. Thus he substituted 
‘congregation ’ for ‘ church,’ ‘senior ’ for ‘ priest,’ 
‘favour’ for ‘ grace,’ ‘repentance’ for ‘ penance,’ 
and ‘love’ for ‘charity.’ ‘Alike in language, 
rhythm, and cadence,’ the 1611 version is 90 per 
cent, Tyndale’s. To show the influence of Tyndale 
on subsequent translations, Mt 5 is given in six 
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translations, beginning with Tyndale’s revision of 
1535, and ending with the King James Version. In 
vv.71-33 the 1611 version is the first of the six to 
give the mistranslations ‘by them of old time’ 
instead of ‘fo them.’ V.13 Tyndale translated : 
“Yf the salt have lost hir saltness, what can be 
salted ther with, and v.%: ‘Geve to him that 
axeth.’ In v.28, Tyndale and his immediate suc- 
cessor, ‘The Great Bible’ of 1539, have ‘ pluck 
him out.’ The other four have ‘ it.’ 

In the Prologue, Tyndale says: ‘The Euangelion 
(that we call the Gospel) is a great word, and 
signifieth good, merry, glad, and joyful tidings, 
that maketh a man’s heart glad, and maketh him 
sing, dance, and leap for joy.’ That he could be a 
modernist in his exegesis as well as in his translation 
is shown by his marginal comment on 53: ‘ All 
swearing of oaths which a man of himself doeth, 
are hereby forbidden; nevertheless when love, 
need, thy neighbour’s profit, or good honour re- 
quireth it, then is it well done to swear.’ 

Is it correct to say that in the first half of the 


“sixteenth century English ecclesiastical terms had 


been in use for fourteen centuries ? (p. xii). Ina 
work of this nature one hardly expects to find such 
misprints as dvacyo.s (Resurrection, p. xix), or 
‘Tyndale’s 1835 revision’ (p. xxi). ‘Cahpter’ in 
the heading of Mt g is presumably due to Tyndale’s 
printers. 


OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES. 


The Rev. Charles Knapp, D.D., has joined the 
large army of those who are seeking to mediate the 
results of Old Testament scholarship to the people. 
He has just published the first volume, to be followed 
by other two, of a work entitled The Old Testament, 
Studies in Teaching and Syllabus (Murby ; 16s. 
net). This bulky volume of four hundred and sixty- 
three large pages, covering the earlier part of the 
Old Testament, down to the days of the Judges and 
Ruth, is designed in the first instance for those who 
are engaged in teaching, and certainly Dr. Knapp 
has done everything that could be done to fill that 
study with interest and stimulus. Indeed, if one 
were to criticise so thorough a piece of work, one 
might say that, considering those for whom it is 
intended, it errs on the side of comprehensiveness. 
There can be few teachers who have the time for a 
study so elaborate, though for those who could 
spare the time it would be a liberal education, 
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Everything is here—archeology, history, geography 
with useful maps, analogies from other literatures, 
etc. ; questions such as the date and route of the 
Exodus are discussed with full knowledge of recent 
literature ; and the tribal interpretation of the 
patriarchal stories has ample justice done it. 

There are useful prefatory essays on The Claim of 
the Old Testament, Difficulties in Teaching it, The 
Revelation of God, Miracles, etc. Of its moral 
difficulties, Dr. Knapp wisely says, that they 
‘exist only for those who have no sense of pro- 
portion.” The general aim of the book, which is 
carried through with an abundance of lucid detail, 
is ‘to present the history of the Hebrews in broad 
outline, so that the great movements in their 
religious and political life and in the moral ideas of 
Israel may be appreciated, and that, in some degree 
at least, the whole wonderful story which finds 
its culmination in the life and work of the Messiah 
may be grasped.’ While Dr. Knapp has furnished 
the teacher with all that he need know and more, 
he does well to emphasize the truth that no one 
“should be called upon to teach it save those in 
whose heart the word of the Lord has found an 
eternal abiding place.’ 

The style is not always as good as the contents, 
though a clumsy sentence like the following is 
exceptional : ‘turning now to the handling of the 
period, it is one of extraordinary difficulty ’ (p. 274). 
The book rests on a wide knowledge of the con- 
temporary criticism of the Old Testament; it 
is essentially constructive in spirit, it opens up 
many avenues of suggestion, and an eager teacher, 
who could retain his sense of perspective in repro- 
ducing its contents, would find it a veritable mine 
of information, 


LUKE’S GOSPEL. 


Professor Burton Scott Easton, D.D., of the 
General Theological Seminary, New York, has 
written a critical and exegetical commentary on 
the Third Gospel marked by first-rate scholarship. 
The title of the work is The Gospel according to 
St. Luke (T. & T. Clark ; 12s. net). There is ample 
room for such a commentary in English, and 
students of the Third Gospel will find in Dr. Easton’s 
work a useful supplement to the late Dr. Plummer’s 
volume in the ‘ International Critical Commentary.’ 
Of this volume Dr. Easton truly says that it repre- 
sents ‘the finest type of the commentaries of the 
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older school, rich in linguistic, grammatical, and 
theological explanation.’ His own work is much 
less elaborate than Dr. Plummer’s, and it is more 
advanced critically, and more detached theologically. 

Since 1896, when Dr. Plummer’s commentary 
appeared, new material has gathered for the exegete, 
such as is contained, for example, in H. Gressmann’s 
monograph on Dives and Lazarus ; and the newer 
attitude to the Parables in general is behind such a 
remark as this, ‘ The prodigal’s return aroused an 
apathetic father to a sense of his duty.’ 

Dr. Easton assumes the ordinary conclusions of 


the Two Document theory of the Synoptic problem, ~ 


offering a detailed proof of the justice of this in 
the critical discussion in the commentary. In his 
source-criticism of the Third Gospel itself he follows 
B. Weiss in postulating Three Documents (Mk, 
Q, and L). Q he appraises highly, and he regards 
it as still a ‘more than plausible’ hypothesis that 
Q is a translation of an Aramaic document written 
by St. Matthew. With Harnack he regards it as 
“not unplausible’ that Philip the Evangelist was 
the author of L. None of the three sources need 
have been written, he says, later than a.D. 65. At 
the same time his mind is open as to the possi- 
bility that St. Luke used a combination of Q with 
L; in which case, as Canon Streeter and Dr. Vincent 
Taylor have suggested, St. Luke may have been 
more than a mere reviser or compiler but himself 
the author of QL (‘ Proto-Luke ’). 

No formal Greek text is printed in this com- 
mentary, but an attempt has been made to give 


all the non-orthographic variations of the editions — 


of Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, B. Weiss, and 
von Soden. An attempt is also made to connect 
the textual study and the exegesis as closely as 
possible. 


A NEW VOLUME OF ‘TEXTS AND 
STUDIES,’ 


The works of the Christian writers of the early 
centuries are worthy of study for various reasons. 
Sometimes they deserve to be read for their own 
sake, sometimes for their importance in the history 
of Christian thought, at times also for the light they 
shed on contemporary Christian feeling, as in the 
sympathy that Pelagius shows for the ascetic 
passages in St. Paul. Last, but not least, is their 
importance for the rich material they have to offer 
to the student of the text of the New Testament, 
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But for whatever purpose we study them, the first 
requisite is to have a critical edition of the text. 
Professor A. Souter of Aberdeen is making a not- 
able contribution to this department of theological 
study. Some years have elapsed since he published 
his first (introductory) volume of Pelagius’s Exposi- 
tions of Thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, as No. 1 of 
Vol. ix. of ‘Texts and Studies: Contributions 
to Biblical and Patristic Literature,’ edited by 
the Rev. J. Armitage Robinson, D.D. No. 2 
has now appeared containing the Text and 
Apparatus Criticus (Cambridge University Press ; 
50s. net). 

This beautiful and important volume, coming as 
it does from a master in this department, makes a 
welcome addition to the monuments to British 
scholarship. Among other important results of 
this publication, Professor Souter points out that 
Cassiodorus and his pupils deliberately substituted 
the Vulgate text throughout for that which they 
found in their copy of Pelagius ; consequently the 
Cassiodorian lemmata, as now restored by Dr. 
Souter, will henceforth constitute a first-class 
authority for the Vulgate text of the thirteen 
Epistles of St. Paul. He offers cordial thanks to 
the officials and workmen of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press for the way in which they have pre- 
sented ‘ what is perhaps the most complicated piece 
of Latin critical apparatus they have ever been 
called on to print.’ 

Pelagius explains that Paul has tem Epistles to 
Churches, on the analogy of the Ten Commandments, 
and mentions with approval the suggestion that the 
Epistles are arranged in order according to the 
spiritual state of the Churches addressed ; Romans 
being the first, since the Roman Christians were so 
uninstructed that they did not realize that they 
were saved by grace, not by their own deserts, and 
Hebrews, to whom the Apostle paid the high com- 
pliment of 1034, forming the climax of the series. 
In 1 Co 6% Pelagius read: ‘Glorificate et portate 
deum in corpore vestro,’ which he illustrates from 
1 Co 154% On x Co 13% there is the comment 
that the association of indifference to worldly goods 
with martyrdom cuts the ground from under those 
who, on various pretexts, would excise from the 
Gospels such passages as ‘Go, sell all that thou 
hast.’ Gal 2? means that Titus was circumcised, to 
remove a hindrance to the work. Ro 13} is aimed 
at those who think that Christian liberty involves 
Bolshevism in civic affairs, though there is the 
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alternative suggestion that the ‘sublime poten- 
tates’ are ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

On Ro 9g Pelagius tries to establish that Paul was 
a good Pelagian. In twentieth-century fashion he 
asserts that Paul’s point is not the denial of human 
free will, but the assertion of Divine free will: the 
prerogative of birth has no validity with God. 
g/® means ‘I will pity him who, as I foresaw, would 
deserve pity.’ 91® should be read with a question 
point (or else ‘ only ’ should be added after ‘ not ’). 
If Paul had really meant that it is not a matter of 
running but only of God’s pity, how could he have 
said elsewhere: ‘I have finished my running,’ and 
told the Corinthians to run in such a way as to 
win ? 


SCIENCE AND ULTIMATE TRUTH. 


Dean Inge describes his Fison Memorial Lecture 
which bears the above title (Longmans; paper 
covers, 1s. net ; boards, 2s. net) as ‘a humble attempt 
to sketch out a metaphysics of natural science, 
which may be less open to objection than the 
materialism, epiphenomenalism, positivism, ag- 
nosticism, and pluralism, which have, for various 
reasons, been found unsatisfactory ’ (p. 26). Some 
of the ideas here presented have received char- 
acteristic expression in earlier work of the Dean’s, 
for example, his emphasis on the idea of Value, 
and his attitude to progress (which he is careful not 
to spell with a capital P): ‘there is no law of 
progress,’ unending progress is ‘a nineteenth 
century dream,’ ‘we must work out our own 
salvation.’ 

He shows that much of the unsatisfactory and 
inconclusive thinking of the nineteenth century is 
the direct result of Kant’s unfortunate dualism of 
knowledge and faith, but that Kant’s position had 
at least the beneficial effect of introducing the idea 
of Value as a constituent of reality. We can only 
look forward with any confidence to the time which 
must inevitably come when life shall have died out 
on the earth, if we can believe that in our earthly 
experience there are sure traces of eternal values. 
These values are the Good, the True, and the 
Beautiful; these are the ‘three paths up the hill 
of the Lord which, we may suppose, meet and 
unite near the top.’ In the saint, the scientist, and 
the artist there are revelations of these values ; 
and the whole duty of man and the path by which 
he can claim his status in the eternal world lie in 
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apprehending these values and in earnestly striving 
to co-operate with the Divine will in actualizing 
them. 

To the Dean the theistic hypothesis seems to 
involve fewer difficulties than any other, and not 
the least interesting section of this interesting 
lecture is that in which he combats the view which 
Hegel seems to hold, that the world is as necessary 
to God as God to the world. He also takes issue 
with Professor Pringle-Pattison, to whom he con- 
fesses much indebtedness, for maintaining that we 
have no grounds for positing the existence of God 
apart from relation to our own lives or to spirits 
resembling ourselves. God, he argues, must be 
transcendent and not merely the inner side of the 
cosmic process. It is true that we are complete in 
Him, but not that He is complete in us. So the 
Dean’s argument, for all its scientific terminology, 
issues in a religion very much like that of the plain 
man, who believes that God is above and over all, 
as well as in all. His philosophical position is 
summed up in the sentence, ‘ we may fairly hold 
that the real world consists neither of mind apart 
from matter, nor of matter apart from mind, but 
in the unity in duality of subject and object, of 
mind and the world perceived by mind,’ 


THE IDEA OF FAITH IN CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE. 


Under the title The Idea of Faith in Christian 
Literature, Professor William H. P. Hatch, Ph.D., 
D.D., D.Theol., of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass., has published his (suc- 
cessful) thesis for the Doctor’s degree of Strasbourg 
University (Milford ; 6s. 6d. net). In a previous 
treatise the author discussed the Pauline idea of 
faith ; the present work continues the examination 
of the conception of faith in Christian writers till 
the end of the second century. The plan adopted is 
to study, in each author separately, the use of 
miotts in its various forms, positive and negative, 
and their equivalents in Latin and other languages. 
The questions kept in view are such as the follow- 
ing: What meaning or meanings does an author 
attach to pists (or its equivalent) in its various 
grammatical forms ? How far is faith conceived as 
primarily intellectual, how far as primarily moral ? 
Is it regarded as a gift of God or as a result of 
free choice? Is its object God, or Christ, or the 
Divine Spirit? Is there a mystical element in 
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‘faith’ ? How does a writer conceive the relation 
between faith and justification or salvation ? 

Dr. Hatch shows that at an early date there 
was a change from a conception which was prim- 
arily ethical, trust in a person, to a conception in 
which the intellectual element predominated. This 
change made possible the type of orthodoxy repre- 
sented by Justin Martyr, and opened the door to 
various forms of Gnosticism. This very careful | 
study gives full references in footnotes and dis- | 
cussions of the text where these seem to be called 
for. 


When we have enjoyed the sparkle of Mr. Words- 
worth’s style, felt astonishment at his fertility in 
metaphors, and smiled over his really brilliant 
sallies, we fear we have gathered most of the good 
that can be extracted from his philosophical essays— 
Adventures in Philosophy, by Mr. J. C. Wordsworth 
(Allen & Unwin; 15s. net), On many a hard 
philosophical problem does Mr. Wordsworth adven- 
ture, and if on all he is most interesting, on very 
few is he very satisfying. . 

What of his religious views ? Well, he is won- 
derfully favourable to the Christian religion, pan- 
psychist, and probably pantheist, though he be. All 
miraculous elements, of course, must go, but there 
remains a good deal of value in Christian doctrine. 
Christ may be worshipped just as we entertain 
regard for a distant friend. Christ still lives—but 
in the lives of Christians. There are no individual 
souls. One Soul animates and unites the whole 
world, You see the adventure lands us, we are not 
very sure where. We are not convinced that Mr. 
Wordsworth himself knows. 


A Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Hebrew 
Character Collected and Bequeathed to Trinity College 
Library by the late William Aldis Wright, Vice- 
Master of Trinity College, has been drawn up by 
Mr. Herbert Loewe, M.A., and published at 20s. net 
by the Cambridge University Press. The number 
of volumes and rolls amounts to one hundred and 
fifty-nine, but many volumes contain more than 
one work each, and the extraordinary variety of 
these works is a testimony to the versatile and 
indefatigable industry of Jewish scholars. Here 
are Commentaries on many books of the Old Testa- 
ment, on Talmudic treatises, on Liturgy, Grammar, 
Lexicography, Qabbala, Philosophy, Ethics, Poetry, 
Biography, Romance, Science and Astronomy, 
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Homiletics, and miscellaneous material such as 
letters and aphorisms. Included in these are some 
works of peculiar value and importance, such as a 
commentary on portions of Canticles, apparently 
by Don Isaac Abravanel, rare, and in some cases 
unknown Qabbalistica, interesting specimens of 
Italian-Hebrew poetry, including some of the works 
of Moses Rieti, a history of the Jews of Malabar, etc, 
The material on which each volume is written and 
the nature of its contents are carefully described. 
The catalogue will be of particular value to students 
of Rabbinics. 


Professor T. H. Robinson, D.D., has written a 
volume on The Decline and Fall of the Hebrew King- 
doms (Israel in the Eighth and Seventh Centuries 
B.C.) for ‘ The Clarendon Bible,’ a series which has 
been projected ‘with the object of meeting the 
requirements not only of the older pupils in public 
schools, their teachers, students in training colleges, 
and others engaged in education, but also of the 
clergy and the growing class of the general public 
which takes an interest in Biblical studies ’ (Claren- 
don Press ; 4s. 6d. net). 

The volume is admirably adapted to fulfil such 
an aim. Professor Robinson has the advantage of 
writing about the most fruitful and fascinating 
period of Hebrew history—the period, to say 
nothing of its first half-century too briefly tra- 
versed by the Book of Kings, that is covered by 
the prophetic movement from Amos to Jeremiah ; 
but it cannot be denied that he has taken full 
advantage of his opportunity. His method is well 
calculated to give students a broad conspectus of 
the history and also an initiation into the more 
detailed exegetical studies on which every sound 
conception of the history of the Hebrew people 
or their religious thought must ultimately rest. 
A brief but thoroughly adequate presentation of the 
historical background, in so far as that involved 
Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt, is followed by a 
discussion of the political, social, economic, and 
religious conditions of Israel and Judah, and this 
again by detailed discussion—‘ Notes’ they are 
modestly called—of selected passages from the 
Books of Kings, Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, Zephan- 
iah, Deuteronomy, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Jere- 
miah. Each of these discussions is in turn prefaced 
by an introduction which lets the reader into the 
secret of the literary structure and religious value 
of the book. There are also useful notes on the Text 
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of the Old Testament, Eschatology, etc., and a 
valuable Chronological Table. The usefulness of 
the book is greatly enhanced by a very large number 
of beautiful photographs, illustrative not only of 
ancient but of modern Oriental life. Dr. Robinson 
has certainly earned his right to entertain the hope 
that this volume ‘may do something to restore 
Biblical teaching to the place which it should hold 
in the school life of this country.’ Its price brings 
it within the reach of all. 


Dr. Eric S. Waterhouse, Professor of Philosophy 
at Richmond College, Surrey, has set himself a big 
task in his attempt to show that ‘ the philosophy of 
life behind the working creed of every good man 
is identified with the essential teaching of Chris- 
tianity.’ This is the thesis of Everyman and Chris- 
tianity: A Working Creed (Epworth Press ; 2s. 6d. 
net). And so we have the chapters, ‘I Believe in 
Goodness, and therefore in God,’ ‘ I Believe in Love, 
and therefore in Christ,’ ‘I Believe in Fellow- 
ship, and therefore in the Trinity,’ ‘I Believe in 
Truth, and therefore in the Bible,’ and so through 
twelve chapters. It will be obvious that these are 
assertions difficult to establish. The truths may all 
be true, but the connexions are difficult to make. 
This is more apparent in the chapter on the Trinity 
than in any of the others. The reasoning, in short, 
is often somewhat forced. But if we put aside the 
special effort to reason from ordinary beliefs to the 
highest Christian truth as implicit in them, and 
regard the book as a statement of and defence of 
Christian beliefs, then we have nothing but praise 
for Dr. Waterhouse’s volume. He is aware of the 
average man’s difficulties and faces them squarely. 
And his arguments for the truth of Christianity are 
forcible and persuasive on their own merits. As 
a book of frank apologetic it has admirable qualities 
and adds not a little to the defensive work being 
so well done at present. 

Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls published an illus- 
trated Bible Dictionary in 1909. They have now 
republished it in a revised and enlarged edition 
under the title 4 New Standard Bible Dictionary 
(pp. xxiv, 965). The editors remain the same, 
namely, Professors Jacobus and Nourse of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary and Professor Zenos of 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, but there 
has been considerable change in the list of American, 
British, and German scholars associated with them. 
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The contributors are predominantly American by 
birth or adoption ; among the British contributors 
are such well-known Biblical scholars as Professors 
Milligan, Peake, Souter, and H. A. A. Kennedy. 
The text of the American Standard Edition of the 
Revised Bible has been made, as before, the standard 
English text of the Biblical citations and references, 
and the Concordance to the English Bible the basis 
of the list of titles. But the Dictionary has been 
brought up to date by the revision of the articles 
in the first edition and by the addition of new 
articles, such as the two significant introductory 
articles on ‘The Approach to the Bible, by Pro- 
fessor John E. McFadyen and Professor Moffatt. It 
is fairly claimed that the Dictionary in its present 
form is a practically new work. The claim may also 
be allowed that it is an evangelical, scholarly, and 
scientific, yet popular work. 


An Anglican vicar, who knows his way about 
and has been much in touch with men and boys in 
his work, has written an unconventional apology 
for the Christian faith and the Christian Church 
which is meant to guide or to entice the outsider 
into the membership of the Church—A Religion for 
Everyman, by the Rev. G. B. Code (Wells Gardner ; 
5s. net). We hasten to say that Mr. Code’s method 
is entirely worthy. He does not lessen the terms of 
admission. The one condition is belief that Christ 
is alive. He entices only by common-sense reason- 
ing. The argument is quite out of the ordinary 
way of apologetic. The writer begins just with the 
fact that we all set our heart on something. This 
leads us to the highest thing, and we are not far off 
the religion of Jesus. We are led, by unforeseen 
ways, step by step to the essential truths and to the 
real Church of Christ and the Sacraments. All the 
arguments are such as will appeal to the ‘ outsider.’ 
The writer does not disdain slang. People are 
‘balmy,’ they ‘tumble to’ a truth, and so on. 
But the general effect of the book is admirable. 
It is the kind of book to put into the hands of a 
young man who sneers at the Church. The writer’s 
candour and his fresh point of view and unhackneyed 
language will appeal to such a reader. 


A posthumous book by Sir William Barrett, 
F.R.S., will be read with interest. It is an outcome 
of psychical research, Death-Bed Visions (Methuen ; 
3s. 6d. net). These are classified as visions seen 
by the dying of persons unknown by them to be 
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dead, visions seen by the dying of persons known 
by them to be dead, visions seen by the dying of 
living persons at a distance, and visions of the 
spirit of a dying person leaving the body. It is 
obvious that from the point of view of belief in a 
future state the first class is of pre-eminent im- 
portance. Some very remarkable examples of this 
class are given in Sir William Barrett’s collection, 
and the effect of these is enhanced by the candid 
spirit of the narrative. The writer is aware of the 
fact that hallucinations of the dying are not in- 
frequent. And, frankly, many of the cases recorded 


under the other heads seem to us to be capable of ~ 


explanation in this way. There are others that 
are not so easily disposed of. On the whole we are 
inclined to a verdict of ‘not proven.’ But the 
book will be added to the rapidly accumulating 
evidences of communication with the dead. Per- 
haps it would be a useful service if some one were 
to collate the best of these ‘ appearances ’ up-to-date, 
and show us what the state of the evidence is. 
This is one of the ‘ eerie ’ kind of spiritist books. 


Students of the New Testament are aware of the 
growing importance of a knowledge of Syriac for 
the competent study of the New Testament, especi- 
ally of the Gospels. The story of the discovery 
by Mrs. Lewis in 1892 of the very important 
palimpsest of the Four Gospels in Syriac in the 
monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai is well 
known. Dr. C. F. Burney recently maintained 
that the Fourth Gospel was written first in the 
North Palestinian vernacular, not in Greek; and 
there are certain plays on words in the Syriac 
version that are lost in the Greek translation. 

Struck by the absence of any English Lexicon 
to the Syriac New Testament, Mr. William Jennings, 
M.A., has now removed this reproach from British 
scholarship by publishing a Lexicon to the Syriac 
New Testament, revised by Ulric Gantillon, M.A. 
(Milford; 8s. 6d. net). This welcome book is 
produced in a neat and handy form modelled on 
Souter’s ‘ Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testa- 
ment.’ The references are to the Peshitta where 
that is available, otherwise (in Rev., 2 P., 2 and 
3 Jn., and Jude) to the Philoxenian version. 


In The Master-Key to the Apocalypse (Simpkins ; 
7s. 6d. net), the Rev. W. F. Pelton, M.A., makes one 
more attempt to fathom the Apocalypse of John. 
Unlike most of those who adopt the ‘ futurist’ 
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interpretation, he began his study of the Book with 
the conviction that the visions referred to incidents 
which, in St. John’s day, were already in the past. 
It was only after reading two-thirds of the Book 
that this conviction gave way to the belief that the 
apocalyptist’s foresight extended to medieval, if 
not to modern times, and that he has, in fact, 
_ drawn a glowing picture of the magnificent results 
accomplished by the Reformation. These results 
the author finds, on the one hand, in the free circula- 
tion of the Scriptures ; on the other, in the heavenly 
ideal actually realized in the present day in the form 
of constitutional monarchy, purified sport, humane 
legislation and other embodiments of a new spirit. 
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The Book is not really an apocalypse, he finds, but 
an inspired parody of one, the apocalyptic form 
being given it to correct more impressively con- 
ceptions of the Messianic Kingdom that are grossly 
unspiritual. In 18% the fall of the corrupt Roman 
Church is viewed as the sudden effect of Luther’s 
defiance of the Pope. 207"! predict the beginning 
of colonization, when heathen nations, incensed by 
their inhuman treatment by Jesuits and so-called 
Christian explorers, rose against their oppressors. 
The author does not seem to be any fonder of the 
higher critics than he is of the millennarians. We 
are, however, assured that no one is consigned to 
the bottomless pit, except the Emperor Nero. 


The Joea of God in Be Poafms. 


By F. HerBert STEAD, M.A., Lonpon. 


A MAN set on the summit of the Saléve and bidden 
describe in all weathers the overpowering grandeur 
of the Alpine panorama stretched before him— 
what Browning calls ‘ Earth’s most exquisite 
disclosure, Heaven’s own God in evidence ’—would 
have an easy task compared with mine. The Idea 
of God—in the Psalms !—casts utterly into the 
shade the splendour and terror of any Alpine 
scene. Heights sublime, depths terrific; illimit- 
able dome above, expanse of serene tranquillity 
below; tragic outbursts of wrath, disappoint- 
ments overwhelming, crashing ruin, blackness and 
darkness trailing over the once joyous scene, the 
wildest tumult of passionate revulsions, then re- 
turning glimpses of the blue heaven: a whirl of 
agony coming to rest in a flow of unearthly music ; 
almost all conceivable experiences jumbled and 
jostled together in the stupendous panorama of 
God as disclosed in the Psalms—one’s very im- 
potence of phrase attests the presence of the 
Indescribable. 

Yet the most tremendous spectacle of Nature 
in convulsions is mirrored in a single human retina. 
And the kaleidoscopic and encyclopedic vastness 
and variety of the thought of God in the Psalms 
cast their reflection on (it may be) a single human 
consciousness. There reflected, it may yield on 


inspection some account, however faulty, of the 
Transcendent Scene. 


To Hosea, more than to any other prophet, we 
owe the key to what, borrowing a convenient 
patristic word, we may call the Psalmic Deity. 
The domestic tragedy of Hosea’s life enabled him 
to rise to the thought of Yahweh as faithful hus- 
band to unfaithful Israel. Marriage was troth- 
plight or covenant, and the closest kind of kinship. 
It is at once a legal bond, and constitutes man 
and wife one flesh. This, then, was to Hosea the 
best way of expressing what we moderns may term 
the Solidarity of Yahweh with the nation and with 
the members of the nation, as also of the members 
with one another. The relation—more than kin 
and still more than kind—can be named bond- 
kinship, if such a word be coined. Hosea gave to 
it the one Hebrew word which is untranslatable 
by one Greek, Latin, or English word, and has 
to be represented by different terms, according 
to the differing context. The word is 1DN (fesedh). 
The Latin pietas comes nearest to it, but is still no 
true equivalent. Buxtorf’s benignitas is far too 
vague. The Greek translation éAeos is a poor 
substitute. Cheyne suggests ‘loyal affection’ as 
an occasional paraphrase : which becomes ‘ fraternal 
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affection’ or ‘paternal affection,’ according to 
context. Our English ‘loving-kindness,’ most 
frequently used for it, is a beautiful word, but as a 
translation it is imperfect. To modern ears it 
conveys nothing of the obligation of covenant, and 
nothing of the tie of kinship. As used of men, 
oon is rendered in Greek as dovor, even as of 


God dovos is used. “Ayvoe in the N.T. comes near 
to the idea of 4Dn as including the human com- 
munity bound to God and to its members by cove- 
nant and adoption. But ‘saints’ or ‘holiness’ 
would utterly fail to convey to the modern mind 
the denotation and still less the connotation of 
Jon. 

Now 707 is the dominant conception of God 
in the Psalter. Yahweh stands to His people, and 
they to Him as to each other in the relation of 
bondkinship. Their dealings with each other 
rest on the basis of covenant. Below this lies a 
layer deposited from the time when as tribal God, 
or God of a cluster of tribes, Yahweh was literally 
of kin to them, and they were kin to Him, asserting 
and renewing by sacrificial rites their mutual blood- 
relationship. Still deeper, mostly buried from 
view, lay and heaved the volcanic mass of the old 
thunder-god, ever and again bursting upwards in a 
way that threatened destruction alike to ancient 
kinship and to Jpn. It is this shattering emer- 
gence of the arbitrary and fitful Wielder of the 
forked flame that upsets so many attempts to 
reach a unified concept of the Psalmic Deity. 
From that same seismic source come some of the 
non-moral and non-rational elements which Otto 
delights to call ‘ numinous,’ and also those elements 
which by the standard of Christian ethics can only 
be pronounced flagrantly immoral. 

But apart from these tribal and fulminant 
eruptions which caused the Psalmists more anguish 
than they ever cause us, the main idea of God in 
the Psalter is represented by ton. Yahweh and 
His people were bound together by covenant and 
kinship. Their obligation was to show ‘loyal 
affection’ to Him, by obeying His commands and 
participating in His worship. The obligation 
incumbent upon Him was to protect His people 
and to reward them for their fidelity, by victory 
over their enemies, by triumphant peace, and over- 
flowing prosperity. 

Righteousness (P78, or less frequently MP TY) 


is an essential element in the character of Yahweh 
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as presented in the Psalms. The common de-— 
finition of Righteousness as ‘conformity to a — 
norm ’ naturally refers us to the norm as the more 
important and decisive factor. The norm may 
have been originally a physical standard, like our 
standard weights or measures, or plumb line, or 
spirit-level: then a judicial verdict, pronouncing 
acquittal ; then, most generally, the relation and 
quality of bondkinship, or 10M; and _ persistent 
conformity with Don is the general idea of 
Righteousness in the Psalms. This view seems — 
to make it a dependent quality, rather than the | 


substantial attribute which the Psalter extols. — 


Perhaps we might help ourselves by an anatomical 
parallel; and think of 3Dn as the spinal cord, 
and Righteousness as the column of vertebree. The 
vertebree are there to enclose, and protect, and 
secure the action of the spinal cord, and have a 
substantial value of their own, Without the bony 
case, the nerve-content would, in man, be helpless 
and useless slush. Righteousness is the backbone 
of the character of Yahweh: 70M is its spinal 
cord. Righteousness is thus the firm and resolute 
purpose of Yahweh to carry out, despite all induce- 
ments to the contrary, what is involved in His 
on. He can be relied on to ‘ put it through.’ 
‘Faithfulness’ or ‘truth’ (a8, or less often 


MON) is a kindred idea, but may be thus dis- 


tinguished: faithfulness is contractual fidelity, 
with emphasis on contract; righteousness is 
resolute and unflinching purpose, with emphasis 
on purpose. Faithfulness implies parallelism to 
the contract, however varying the line of con- 
tract might conceivably be. Righteousness implies 
rectilinear resoluteness, which does not swerve or 
wobble, nor allow DN or covenant to wobble 
or swerve. And this persistent determination 
of Yahweh was counted on to bring about the 
material or temporal welfare of His people. 

This theory, however modified by untoward 
experiences, runs through the various books of the 
Psalter, from first to last. 

It influenced their survey of the past, and their 
forecast of the future. They set all history, history 
of Creation as well as history of Israel, to the joyous 
refrain, ‘His 10M endureth for ever!’ As Israel 
had come into contact with world-empires of 
wider and wider extent, Yahweh’s protectorship of 
Israel must enable Him to deal with those Empires. 
As He had begun to protect His people in the re- 
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mote antiquity, so He would be bound to protect 
their posterity through all generations. These 
beliefs were hints of and prelude to a yet larger 
view. The leap of thought from the known world 
to all space and from recorded history to all time 
as the sphere of Yahweh’s action, was a leap of 
faith. Natura non facit saltum, but here we 
trench on what is above Nature. The expansion 
of the unmeasured past and of the unmeasured 
future into eternity is no necessary evolution of 
the human mind: whether in Jewish or ethnic 
religion, it seems to be Something given. Like 
the expansion to unbounded space, and like the 
conception of the One Creator of the Universe, no 
explication of human reasoning can account for it. 
It is the result of that faith which is ‘the gift of 
God.’ 

The monotheism which prevails throughout the 
Psalms, with only occasional lapses into the usus 
loquendi which mention ‘ other gods’ as a sort of real 
entity, may or may not have been the logical 
development of the original monolatry which 
Moses imposed. But how came Moses to the initial 
conception of monolatry—that Yahweh alone must 
be worshipped by the B*ne Israel, and that there- 
fore Yahweh was able to do all for Israel that 
could be expected in other nations from all their 
gods? Do we not there come upon a datum Det, 
a special gift from the Unseen to the soul of Moses ? 
And as the horizon of Israel’s action and reaction 
extended to the bounds of the known world, 
monotheism may be a logical inference from the 
postulates of monolatry. But how came the 
religious certitude, which no mere logic can create ? 
Is not monotheism, however conditioned like mon- 
olatry, a sheer gift of Divine grace to receptive 
souls ? 

These Divine data, so wonderfully portrayed 
in the Second Isaiah, are assumed and implied 
throughout the Psalms. They form the universal 
background behind the relation and operation of 
spn; and give the widest guarantee to its 
efficacy. 


The extended conception of pn leads to a 
demand that pervades all the collections in the 
Psalter and is there more evident and clamant than 
in any other book of the Canon. That is the 
demand for Trust. Mostly used is the Hebrew 
word mb2, which may at first have meant ‘to 
lean on’: less frequent is MDN, ‘ to flee for refuge 
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to.’ One wonders whether there is any linguistic 
connexion between 7Dn and “1tpn. Is it a proof 
of the religious poverty of the Greek language or 
the fault of the Septuagint translators, that out 
of 43 cases of NN in the Psalms, weoubévar is used 
only 7 times, and éAmilew 36 times, and out of 25 
cases of DN, zemoHévar occurs again only 5 times, 
and éAmi€ew 19 times, and oxerdlecOar once? Be 
it said with all firmness, hope is not trust ; 
éAmiew is no proper equivalent to nv. or ADN. 
Our English word ‘ trust ’ seems admirably adapted 
to express either Hebrew word. 

The most cursory perusal of even the English 
version of the Psalter shows that trust is con- 
tinually urged or confessed as the proper attitude 
to Yahweh. The Solidarity of Yahweh and His 
people expressed by 7Dn, involves their trust in 
Him. ‘Trust in him at all times ’ is the diapason 
of the music of the Psalms. On the very face of 
the Psalter lies the conviction that Yahweh is to be 
trusted, above princes, above all men. Confronting 
us on every page is this conception of the Psalmic 
Deity, that He is at all times to be trusted: He 
is the supremely trustworthy. In all trials and 
disappointments, in every emergency, however 
harrowing, He is to be trusted. He is to be trusted 
for certain things—for victory in war, for security 
from enemies within and without, from drought, 
famine, and pestilence, for the preservation of His 
people in all circumstances. 


But we do not read far in the Psalms without 
finding that this trust at times seems to be bitterly 
disappointed. The people bound up so closely 
with Yahweh are beaten on the field of battle, are 
ravaged by pitiless enemies, are exiled, are over- 
whelmed with all manner of evils. Even the Temple 
is invaded, mutilated, desecrated. 

We meet with frequent wails of disappointment 
and cries of agony. The bondkinship had some- 
how or other broken down. One of two things, the 
Psalmists argued, must have happened; either 
Yahweh had failed to keep the covenant, or they 
had. They dared not long rest in the first alter- 
native. But they did give it expression. Yahweh 
had not remembered His oath-sealed covenant. 
He had cast off and abhorred His heritage. He had 
forgotten to be gracious. Why, oh why was this ? 

The easy answer was, ‘ You have been unfaithful 
to the covenant. You have sinned.’ Job’s friends 
were not wanting to say, ‘ You must have sinned. 
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Yahweh would never let you suffer in this way, 
if you had been faithful.’ Then arose the frenzied 
protests of outraged innocence : 


I have washed my hands in innocericy (Ps 73"). 


I have walked in mine integrity. 
Examine me, prove me: 
I have trusted in Yahweh without wavering 
(Ps 26% *), 


Now thou hast cast us off, and brought us to dis- 
honour ; 

And goest not forth with our hosts. 

Thou makest us to turn back from the adversary : 

And they which hate us spoil for themselves. 

Thou hast given us like sheep appointed for meat ; 

And hast scattered us among the nations. .. . 

All this is come upon us; yet have we not forgotten 
thee, 

Neither have we dealt falsely in thy covenant. 

Our heart is not turned back, 

Neither have our steps declined from thy way... 


Awake, why sleepest thou, O Yahweh ? 
(Ps 449-1 23), 

At other times, the unfortunate people were 
driven to the second alternative. Yes, they must 
have sinned. Not conscious of guilt by any verdict 
of conscience, they pleaded guilty before Yahweh 
that He might repent and turn again and be gracious 
to them. This was often no genuine conviction 
of sin as we know it: they seemed to argue: ‘ We 
suffer : suffering only comes as punishment for sin : 
therefore, O Yahweh! do forgive us: we plead 
guilty if thereby we may win thy favour.’ 

It is when they feel themselves arraigned, for 
unnumbered transgressions, before a very irascible 
Judge, that the Psalmic Deity is presented in the 
most repellent light. He is the old thunder-god, 
blazing out in explosions of anger against an abject 
and terrified crowd. Hear their pitiful lament 
before Him : 

We are spent in thine anger, 
And in thy rage we flee away. 


All our days are passed away in the outburst of thy 
wrath : 
We spend our years like a moan. 


Who knoweth the power of thine anger? (Ps go). 


So they grovel before Him in terror, and hope 
by utter humiliation to turn away His wrath. 
Then, maybe, He will come to their aid: deliver 
them: and again be their gracious Protector. 

The Psalmists seem to have felt towards Yahweh 
as children towards a very good-hearted parent, 
who is generally delightful to them, but has an 
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unusually choleric temperament, which unaccount- 
ably bursts out into fury and vents itself on all and 
sundry in the family ; they tremble before him in 
shrinking dismay ; but when the explosion is over, 
he returns to his old loving self. While the fit of 
Divine rage lasted, the frightened folk thought 
of all manner of ways in which they might have 
given offence; even what was hidden from their 
own consciousness was exposed to the fierce light 
of His countenance. So they begged to be de- 
livered from the sin that had caused Him to take 
such terrible umbrage: they confessed, as tortured 
victims on the rack confess, any crimes in order to 
obtain release from torment ; and, for the same 
reason, craved to be forgiven. They could even 
implore Him to repent ! 

There was something very melancholy about the 
spectacle of unusually good people racking their 
brains and probing their consciences to find out 
what they could have done wrong to bring upon 
them such fearful suffering. There was something 
wrong, they had no doubt. 

They were perfectly correct: there was some- 
thing wrong ; but it was not the heinous transgres- 
sions they were hunting for: it was a wrong theory 
of life. They held throughout the Psalter that 
suffering was punishment for sin, known or un- 
known ; and they tried to argue back from the 
suffering to the sin. The indignant refutation of 
this cruel theory in the Book of Job had evidently 
not mastered the writers of the Psalms: still less 
had they advanced to the teaching of the Second 
Isaiah, that suffering may be the vicarious lot 
of the Righteous Servant of Yahweh. To the 
end the Psalmists hoped that Yahweh would vin- 
dicate the right by destroying the enemies who 
assaulted Israel and by giving to His people 
prosperity and peace. There may be hints here and 
there of His calling in a life hereafter to redress 
the balance of this. Eudemonism remained a 
permanent element in the theology of the Psalms. 
And as even a modern thinker like Kant argues 
that there must be another life to bestow the 
happiness which is due to virtue and which virtue 
does not receive in this life, the eudemonism of the 
Psalms may represent an integral element in the 
religious consciousness of Man. 

But solution of the problem presented by the 
suffering of the righteous was not found in the 
Psalms along eudemonistic lines. A solution was 
hoped for and prayed for, but not in that way 
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obtained. The contradiction between faith and 
fact led the Psalmists to feel they were in presence 
of the Inexplicable. The supremely Trustworthy 
behaved in a way that made Him utterly Inex- 
plicable. They found the numinous element in 
God, as Otto might say ; for to Otto the numinous 
is simply what is Inexplicable—beyond reason 
and right. But the agony of finding the Trust- 
worthy to be acting totally otherwise than their 
trust demanded, the collision between ,the ex- 
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pected and the actual, did lead Jewish piety to the 
inner solution of its difficulty. In Yahweh Him- 
self, in intimacy with Him, not in change of out- 
ward circumstance, not in victory over enemies, 
not in vindication before the world, not in abund- 
ance of prosperity, but in God they found their 
exceeding great reward : 


Whom have I in heaven but thee ? 
And possessing thee, there is none upon earth that I 
desire (Ps 73”). 


To take up (Be Cross. 


By J. Davies Bryan, ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 


Tue phrase ‘ Take up thy cross’ has no connexion 
whatsoever with the fact or with the form of 
Christ’s death by crucifixion ; nor did it arise out 
of the custom of compelling condemned prisoners 
to carry their own cross to the place of execution. 

The argument in the passages in which the 
words occur is this : 

There are two realms—the ‘ world’ and the 
‘kingdom of heaven,’ distinct, and by their 
nature inimical. There is no affinity, there 
can be no fusion between them. 

Now, ‘no man can serve two masters’ ; he 
must ‘ deny’ or renounce his citizenship of the 
one state before ‘ confessing ’ or acknowledging 
allegiance to the other. He cannot be a 
subject of both; he cannot even retain 
friendly relationship with the two. There 
must be an unqualified abandonment of all 
old values, a complete breaking away from 
former surroundings and attachments. A man 
must pull up the stake which pins him to the 
old life, and definitely turn his back on the 
‘ world,’ to go over and ‘ follow after’ a new 
leader on the other side. It is the same call 
as that which was given to Abraham—‘ Get 
thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and come unto the land which I will show 
thee’ (Ac 73). 


The words, with but slight variation, are found 
six times in the Gospels, and were used, according 
to our records, on four separate occasions : 


(xt) When the great charge was given to the 
- Apostles as they were on the point of starting 


on a preaching and healing mission to the 
Jews (Mt 10%), 

(2) In the course of, or soon after the journey 
to the coasts of Cesarea-Philippi. This report 
is given in three of the Gospels—Mt 16%, 
Mk 84, Lk 9%—and the only marked differ- 
ence in the wording is where Luke introduces 
the term ‘ daily’ into his narrative. 

(3) Immediately after, and closely dependent 
on, the Parable of the Great Supper (Lk 14?). 

(4) To the rich man (Mk 107). Though the 
words fit in perfectly with the spirit and the 
teaching of the story, they are omitted from 
the R.V. on the ground that they are not 
found in some of the oldest MSS. 


The teaching in the contexts of the phrase is 
not directly concerned either with the suffering 
of Christ or with the persecution of the dis- 
ciples. 

In three of the chapters (Mt 10, Mk 10, Lk 14), 
that is, on three out of the four occasions when the 
words were spoken, there is no reference to the 
events which were to take place in Jerusalem. In 
the other passages there is nothing in the narrative 
connecting the call to take up the cross with the 
announcement made a few verses earlier—‘ From 
that time forth began Jesus to show unto his 
disciples how he must go to Jerusalem... and 
suffer . . . and be killed.’ The sequence of events 
is not quite clear in Matthew and Luke, but Mark 
indicates a separate occasion and a different 
audience. Moreover, in none of these forecasts 
(made to the disciples only) ts there any intimation 
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given of the manner of His death. The first mention 
of crucifixion is in Mt 201°, 

Further, in only two of the chapters is there any 
warning that the disciples were to meet with persecu- 
tion (Mt 1o and Mk 10%), The words ‘ losing his 
life,’ ‘hating his own life,’ met with in the other 
sections, are explained in a spiritual sense—‘ what 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?’ (cf. Jn 12”). In 
Mk 10” the words, ‘ with persecutions,’ come up 
in a strikingly unexpected manner in the midst of 
promises of affection and companionship, and of 
satisfaction in the enjoyment of their possessions 
—values which would be given them a hundred- 
fold in exchange for those which they had abandoned. 
In the tenth chapter of Matthew, Christ warns the 
Apostles of the difficulties and dangers ahead of 
them, but the words ‘take up the oraupds (stauros)’ 
do not fall in that part which deals with persecu- 
tions ; they follow that solemn declaration—‘ I came 
not to send peace on earth, but the sword.’ It is 
with this ‘ division’ (Lk 12°) in society that the 
words are connected. 

But, in every instance where the phrase is found, 
the context is concerned with the antagonism 
between the two realms: in every case the man is 
called upon to abandon the world and all that the 
world meant to him in family and wealth; he 
must ‘ lose his life’ that he might find his soul. 


The custom of compelling prisoners to carry their 
own cross may have been a familiar sight in Pales- 
tine, but such bearers of the cross were male- 
factors. For Christ to warn His disciples that 
every man accepting His service must count the 
cost (Lk 14%), and even carry his life in his 
hands owing to the social upheaval which He pre- 
dicted, would be intelligible to His audience ; but 
to invite the general public to assume the rdle of 
criminals, even in a figure of speech, could create 
nothing but confusion in the minds of His hearers. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the words ‘ to take 
up the cross’ do not stand alone: they must not 
be detached from what is invariably added, and 
without which the meaning of the appeal is not 
complete—‘ follow (or, come after) me.’ It would 
be straining the sense to breaking-point to translate 
the word ‘follow’ as ‘to go about, day by day, 
contemplating the danger and even probability of 
death by crucifixion.’ Nor could it have meant 
in the minds of these three authors ‘ follow my 
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example and carry your cross,’ for not one of the 
three ever states that Jesus did bear His own cross. 
The natural conclusion from their narrative of the 
incidents at Jerusalem, especially as given by 
Matthew, is that Simon was found as soon as the 
company emerged from the Preetorium. 

The call was not to so many Calvarys but to 
service (Jn 1276), and ‘he that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life’ (Jn 8), 

The equivalents in the mind of the Teacher are 
clearly set forth in the latter part of Lk 14: 


“Whosoever he be of 
you who forsaketh (re- 
nounceth, R.V.) not all 
that he hath (v.*), 
he cannot be my disciple’ (both vy.). 


‘Whosoever doth not 
bear his cross, and 
come after me (v.”"), 


The first meaning of oravpds is not ‘cross’ but 
‘stake,’ and the word is likely to have retained 
this significance in the current proverbial speech of 
the people. It gave the Latin, not the idea of a 
crux, but stauro, ‘a staff.’ 

There is no cross in the Old Testament. The word 
used there for stake is 3h. (yathed) (cf. Arabic 
wattad), and this is indifferently rendered in the 
A.V. as pin, nail, tent-peg, and stake. In almost 
every case it stands for an implement attaching 
something to a particular spot. Compare: 


‘Zion . . . a tent that shall not be removed, 
the stakes whereof shall never be plucked up’ 
(Is 22%(R.V..|). 

‘Enlarge thy tent . . . lengthen thy cords, 
strengthen thy stakes’ (Is 54?). 

‘ To give us a nail (margin, or, a pin, that is, 
a constant and sure abode [LXX—an estab- 
lishment] in his holy place’ (Ezr 98). 


The figure has been retained in our English idiom 
—‘to have a stake in the country,’ that is, to 
possess something there which identifies us with 
the place, and which makes its welfare our close 
concern. 


The phrase has the characteristics of a pro- 
verbial expression, but it cannot have been a 
Greek saying, for three different verbs are used for 
‘to take up’—AapBdvew, aipev, Baordfev. The 
common word for carrying—dépew—is not em- 
ployed. ’ 
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Now, aipew acquired a special meaning. It is 
frequently used, without any stated accusative, 
in the sense of ‘departing,’ or ‘starting on a 
journey.’ In Ac 27!3 we read simply dpdévres— 
“they weighed anchor’ (R.V.). Cremer states 
that aipew is used, standing alone, for the departure 
of an army, and that Philo and Josephus employ 
this verb (again without an accusative), for ‘ setting 
out on a journey.’ 

A nomad sheikh, about to seek fresh pasture 
for his flocks, merely calls out sheel (‘lift’) to his 
harem, and his women-folk immediately start 
preparing for their departure by loosening cords 
and pulling up tent-pegs. An English officer on 
trek would probably call out ‘ Load up.’ 

Such expressions—aipe, sheel, ‘Load up,’ indicate 
the steps to be taken with the view of quitting, 
abandoning one place to go to another. 

“To take up the oravpds’ belongs to this cate- 
gory. 

It is only in this way that the words can possibly 
be given the modern sense of ‘ bearing a burthen’ 
—taking on one’s shoulders a task, or accepting a 
duty which makes iife, not the prospect of an 
ignominious death, an agony. The cross, or that 
part of it which the prisoner had to carry, was 
not weighty or galling to the flesh. The bearing 
of it cannot have been taken as the most appro- 
priate figure of mental distress when the torment 
of crucifixion awaited the bearer only a few paces 
ahead. 


‘I am come to set a man at variance against his 
father. . . . A man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household,’ said Jesus to His disciples. The 
coming of the ‘kingdom’ called for a new social 
basis. A new group was to be created, but this 
could not be done without first bursting the bonds 
of blood. Wherever a new faith came to be estab- 
lished there arose, inevitably, a conflict between 
the obligations imposed by blood kinship and the 
claims of the new fellowship. Here, there was no 
compromise possible to a disciple: ‘He that 
loveth father or mother more than me... he 
that taketh not his cross and followeth afterme . . . 
is not worthy of me.’ 

The ultimate unit within a group, and the most 
difficult to combat and supplant, was the family. 


‘The key to all divisions and aggregations 
of Arab groups lies in the action and reaction 
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of two principles: that the only effective 
bond is the bond of blood, and that the purpose 
of society is to unite men for offence and 
defence. . . ; Within such groups all other 
considerations disappeared before the para- 
amount obligation that lay in every family 
to stand by its own people’ (W. Robertson 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Arabia). 

‘Support thy brother be he the oppressor 
or the oppressed.’ 

‘My brother and I against our cousin ; my 
cousin and I against all others.’ 


These are Arabic proverbs, current in the Near 
East, testifying to the strength of the family 
ties. 

‘Who is my mother? Who are my brethren ?’ 
asked the Teacher on one occasion ; and He replied 
to His own question—‘ Whosoever shall do the 
will of my Father ... the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother ’ (Mt 125°). 

Muhammad, throughout his public career, had 
to face the same problem of how to substitute 
the bonds of faith for the ties of blood, and tradi- 
tion attributes to him a saying which is reminiscent 
of Christ’s own words : 


‘The Apostle of God said: I swear by him 
who holds my being in his power, not one of 
you will be a believer if he has not for me 
more love than for his father or for his 
children ’ (Bokhari, vol. i. p. 13). 

‘To live up to God’s Torah’ (quoted in 
Tales and Maxims from the Talmud), ‘it is 
necessary not only to abandon all worldliness, 
but one may, under circumstances, have to 
harden his heart to his own children and to 
his own household.’ 


It is an old claim that religious belief should 
prevail over the closest family or tribal relationship 
(cf. Dt 126). 

It is in the midst of this conflict of the two 
loyalties, discipleship and blood kinship, that the 
call comes to ‘ take up the oravpds,’ and follow Him. 
Service is no longer left to the chance of birth ; 
allegiance must go by the choice of will. It is an 
essential condition of citizenship of the ‘ kingdom’ 
that he who seeks it shall, first, break those 
bonds which, as with a stake, hold him to the 
world. 
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In Be Study. 


Mirginibus Muerisque. 
Some Little Things that are Big.' 


‘Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth! _ 
—Ja 3°. 

The house where I spend my holidays among the 
hills and the heather stands at the edge of a birch 
wood. And in the garden there are some glorious 
trees. One of them has always been a special fav- 
ourite, a tall and stately one ; and yet the last few 
years, though it is not old for a tree as yet, more and 
more of its branches have been getting leafless and 
withered and bare, and in a year or two it seems the 
whole tree will have died. The other day I showed 
it to a man who knows most things about trees, and 
asked him what was wrong with it. He looked at it 
for a bit, and pointed to a scar a good way up the 
stem. ‘That is what is killing it,’ he said. ‘ Oh, 
nonsense,’ said I, ‘ that’s nothing at all, I remember 
when that happened. It was on a wild day about 
Christmas fifteen years ago that a great rushing 
wind broke off a big branch that used to be there. 
But the tree, though not so perfect after that, was 
never a bit the worse.’ ‘It was, he said; ‘ you 
didn’t know it, and there was nothing for a long, long 
time to show it you ; but it was then the tree began 
to die. On the raw, broken wood where there was 
no bark left to shield it, the spores or seeds of a 
fungus gathered, and it has eaten farther and farther 
into the huge stem, has reached its very heart. 
Look ! the wood is all soft and crumbly there, and 
nothing now can save your glorious tree, and in a 
year or two at most it will be dead.’ 

Well, it will make a great blank when it goes, and 
we shall miss it sadly. But you see how much 
mischief can come from quite a little thing. Why ! 
drop a spark on a dry heather moor and you. may 
have a fire of miles and miles, or a whole forest one 
great roaring furnace, or many streets ablaze, with 
men, women, and children running out in terror, 
and firemen working with their ladders, and people 
being burned: perhaps ; and one: spark did it all ! 

And in that same place where I holiday, the 
first. year of the War all the children everywhere 
were playing at soldiers. And ours asked to be 
allowed to dig a real big trench and to live in it 

* By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 


through the long hot summer days, and be just like 
the boys out at the front. So they dug it, and 
played in it, and then they turned to other games, 
and when we were leaving we forgot to fill it in; 
and next year a few nettles, blown from who knows 
where, sprang up in the bare bit of ground, and the 
next summer again they had spread into quite a 
patch of them, and the next, why they were seeding 
themselves everywhere. And ever since, we have 
had to keep cutting them, and digging up the roots, 
or they would be all over the place. And it all 
started in a children’s trench twelve years ago! 
So, again, you see what trouble can come from a 
little thing. 

And you and [ must take care, for we may have 
something like that in our lives—just a little thing as 
yet, and you and I may think nothing about it ; 
but if it spreads and spreads, or if it eats into our 
heart, what then? Perhaps you’re getting selfish 
and greedy. Oh, just about little things, of course. 
It doesn’t really matter much who gets the best cake 
on the plate. In ten minutes we’ve forgotten all 
about it. But if your hand always goes out for it, 
or if, when Dad can take only one in the car you 
always cry ‘ Take me’ ; if it’s your game that must 
be played, if you must get first innings every time, 
and the first read of the new books—why, look here, 
hasn’t that horrid fungus selfishness blown in 
somehow from somewhere and isn’t it spreading 
deeper and deeper into your heart ? You may never 
notice, but other people will soon be saying, ‘ I can’t 
stand that child, he is just a selfish little brat.’ 

Or, the other night Mother said, ‘ Now, remember, 
off to bed at half-past seven !’ And you promised, 
and you meant to go. But, when you looked, it 
was only twenty past, and’so: you snuggled down for 
the next chapter, and at the end of it you had to 
peep into the next, and not read it, but just see 
what was to happen. And—it was ten to eight 
when you went off. Yet when Mother said, ‘ Did 
you go upstairs when you promised ?’ you said 
“Yes’! Well, you meant to do it, and it was'a kind 
of accident you didn’t go, I know. But if you start 
that kind of thing, if you’re not straight and true and 
honest, it will grow and grow till you can’t help it 
and are always doing it. The nettles: will keep 
spreading over everything. You know yourself 
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how easily a habit grows. Last session you started 
off quite well, not at the top perhaps, still fairly well. 
And yet all the last term you were about the worst 
in the whole class. Now why? Wasn’t it because 
a new boy came to live three doors away ; and one 
day you went off with him instead of turning in to 
work, and somehow after that you kept going nearly 
every night, and never really settled down to work 
at all? It began so easily, one little branch broke, 
that was all at first, yet by and by the whole tree 
died. If you keep on like that, a day is sure to come 
when some one has to be promoted in the office, and 
it should be you, but they will say, ‘ Oh, no, he’s a 
slacker, comes in ten minutes late, and never puts his 
heart into his work. He is no use at all,’ and they 
will push up some one else, and leave you where you 
were. 

A little thing can do a heap of damage. So we 
must take care. My friend told me that if I had 
painted the raw place on the tree it would have been 
all right. ‘ Five minutes would have done it then, 
but you can’t save it now,’ he said. And if we had 
pulled up the five or six first nettles—a sting or two, 
and all would have been over. But it’s hard work 
now to keep them down. Or if some child had set 
its foot on that first spark and stamped it out, there 
would have been no fire. But once it got agoing 
what could anybody do? And these things in our 
life, it’s a pity we didn’t start to cure them sooner, 
but we have time yet if we don’t lose any more. I 
wouldn’t wait another moment. I would go at once 
to Jesus Christ, who is so clever at mending broken 
things, like Daddy with your toys, or Mother when 
you fall and bark your knees. I would go off to Him 
at.once, and say, ‘ Here is a little lass, or a little 
laddie, who has let the nettles of temper and sulks 
and passion into his life and can’t get them pulled 
up, tug how he will, and oh, how they sting! who 
has allowed the fungus selfishness to eat into her 
heart and she can’t put things right. Will You not 
help me?’ And He will. But we must lose no 
time. Five minutes would have saved that tree 
once, but now it must die. 


A Knitting Lesson.! 

‘The whole body, knit together . . . grows with a 
divine growth.’—Col 2? (zoth Century N.T.). 
SOMETIMES you find people studying papers of 
printed directions that look like a muddled algebra. 

1 By the Reverend Wm. J. May, Gosport. 
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There is line after line like this: ‘k3, p2, repeat 
for 15 rows ; p32, k26,’ page after page of it. If 
you are very clever you know at once that it is not 
algebra but directions for knitting socks or sweaters 
or some such thing. But have you ever thought 
that making a character is very much like knitting 
a stocking, that both have to be done in very 
similar ways? Plain and purl, picking up and 
casting off, one stitch at a time, reach the end of the 
row and start afresh, following the directions and 
keeping to the pattern, knitting tightly or knitting 
loosely, all have their place in life. 

Have you ever tried to knit a sock? You 
started out with tremendous enthusiasm. When 
you came home from school you could hardly wait 
to take your things off before you picked up the 
knitting. You wanted to get up early in the morn- 
ing to get on with it, and sit up late at night to do 
a bit more at it, and you put a piece of wool in to see 
just how much you had done every day. But that 
enthusiasm did not last very long, did it ? In spite 
of all your work and labour, progress was painfully 
slow. It seemed as though you never would get 
down to the heel. You had to work so hard and so 
long even to get another inch done, and you got 
tired of it. Still there was no way to get it finished 
except that steady one row at a time. 

In Bedfordshire, where they make wonderful 
lace on big pillows by winding thread round forests 
of pins stuck into brown paper patterns, old people 
used to tell me that when they were children they 
had to make so much lace every day before they 
were allowed to play. If they went to a lace school 
they would have to make so much before they were 
allowed to go home. Sometimes they would unroll 
a bit of the lace they had made yesterday and have 
it measured up with to-day’s that they might go out 
earlier. But you were always found out at the 
end of the week, for then the whole length was 
measured and if it was short you had to make it 
up. You may trick life for a little while, but it will 
not last, and you will have to make it up in the end. 

The stocking gets finished by simply keeping on, 
stitch after stitch, one row at a time, stitch after 
stitch. A great English statesman had a friend 
who was splendid at starting things, but he seldom 
finished anything. He got tired of his knitting 
before he reached the heel of his stocking. ‘My 
friend,’ said the statesman to him one day, ‘ you 
need to observe the postage stamp. When you 
put it on a letter it sticks to that one thing till it 
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gets there.’ If you stick to one thing you will get 
there, right to the finishing-off row at the toe. 

And you discover this, the longer you keep on, 
the easier it becomes. ‘ You get into the habit of 
it,’ as people say. The first few stitches took a 
tremendous lot of thinking about. You had to 
watch carefully and go slowly, but the next row was 
a little easier, and before long you did not have to 
watch your needles very much. Some day you 
hope you will be able to knit as well as Granny can, 
who can knit and talk and look at something else 
all at the same time. In fact, there are times when 
you wish Granny could not see quite as much when 
she is sitting down quietly knitting. 

Learning to knit is like learning to walk. Baby 
legs take a lot of managing. They always seem 
to be wanting to go in wrong directions, and Baby 
seems to have to stop and think what to do next. 
But before long you get into the habit of walking, 
and you walk surely and without thinking much 
about it. When you began to knit, the needles 
seemed as big and as awkward as broomsticks. 
Now you can make them do anything you wish. 

Good habits are just as strong as bad ones. The 
longer you knit, the easier knitting becomes. People 
are always talking about the drinking habit, the 
swearing habit, the bad temper habit. But why 
not talk about the kindness habit, the courage 
habit, the prayer habit, the love habit. For all 
the things you want to be—courageous, loving, 
truthful, kind, are like knitting. At first they 
demand thought and effort, but the longer you 
practise them the easier they become, and you do 
them as naturally as Granny does her knitting. 
You make a habit of it. 

‘Oh, there! And now I’ve dropped a stitch !’ 
You have had to say that before to-day. Even the 
most clever knitters will drop a stitch sometimes. 
There is only one thing to be done, go back and 
pick it up. Otherwise, everything will go wrong. 
The temptation, of course, is to say, ‘I won’t 
bother. I won’t take any notice of it.’ But if 
you do, all your knitting will be spoiled. That 
dropped stitch will weaken every other stitch, and 
the weakness will spread, and your stocking will 
‘ladder,’ and all manner of awful things will happen. 
Certainly, you must put it right at once. 

In South Africa there is a curious thorn known 
as a grapple-plant. Its long branches have sharp, 
curved thorns. If one hooked thorn catches itself 
in your sleeve the first attempt to get free will bend 
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the long, slender branches and a score of other 
thorns hook themselves in you. If you are hooked 
by the grapple-plant the only remedy is to keep still, 
cut off the thorns, and remove them one by one. 
It is no use trying to say, ‘I won’t take any notice 
of that grappling thorn. After all, it was only 
one.’ You will be compelled to take notice of it. 
You cannot ignore it. 

And the longer you try to ignore a dropped stitch 
the worse it is. It means so much more trouble to 
undo several rows and go back to that weak place 
and pick up the dropped stitch, than it does to put 
itright at once. You will be sure to make mistakes, 
to drop a stitch now and then. When you try to 
knit the courage habit you will sometimes forget 
and be a coward. When you try to be kind you 
will sometimes forget and be selfish. It is only a 
stitch. Go back and put it right at once and no 
great harm will be done. But don’t try to ignore it, 
don’t delay putting it right. That way lie sorrow 
and trouble. Just keep on, one stitch at a time, 
one rowatatime. It will come right at the end. 


Ee Cbristian Year. 
FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Symbol of Christianity. 


‘But God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is 
crucified unto me, and I unto the world.’—Gal 64. 


Christianity is the religion of the Cross. Its 
subject-matter is called the Cross. Its Author 
and Lord is the incarnate, risen, and exalted Son 
of God who died upon the Cross. Its aim, salva- 
tion, is accomplished through the Cross. The 
Cross is the outstanding symbol of Christianity. 

What is the meaning of this? Why is this 
place given within Christianity to the Cross? It 
is for two reasons. The one is what is vividly 
suggested by the Cross itself: the other is the 
Victim in whom Christianity is chiefly interested 
who suffered upon the Cross. The Cross stands for 
two things. It stands for the proper fate of the 
worst of evil-doers. It stands also for the common 
fate of devoted saviours of their kind. No wonder 
the Cross should find a prominent place in a religion 
whose aim is the salvation of sinful men. 

But it is Jesus of Nazareth, the Crucified, who 
gives supreme significance to the Cross. But for 
Him it would never have received attention ; 
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everything turns on Him. When faith reflected 
on who He was, and received God’s testimony to 
His worth, it saw immediately that if once the 
meaning of that death were realized, nothing else 
could mean so much for men as that. And with 
the light of its meaning breaking in ever greater 
brilliance around them, Paul in an ecstasy burst 
forth in the words, ‘ God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross.’ It was its double significance of 
shame and salvation, elements so signally blended 
in the experience of the Lord, that made the Cross 
at once draw and repel. As the poet puts it: 


This, that killed Thee, kissed Thee, Lord ! 
Touched Thee, and we touch it: dear, 
Dark it is; adored, abhorred : 

Vilest, yet most sainted here. 

Red of heat, O white of heat, 

In it hell and heaven meet. 


1. The Cross of Christ, first of all, witnesses to 
the completeness of the Divine understanding of, 
and the intensity of the Divine sympathy with, 
human suffering and sorrow. 

In one of his sonnets in the Vita Nuova, Dante 
distils the essence of sympathy into these two 
lines. Speaking of one who offered him comfort 
in his great grief over the death of Beatrice, he 
says : 


Our life revives, since one doth now console 
Who sorrows with us, healing grief with grief. 


That goes to the heart of things. The sympathy 
that we feel to be most real is that which has 
behind it a kindred experience, can heal grief with 
grief. Remember, then, who suffered upon the 
Cross. It was God incarnate, God in human flesh. 
Remember the sufferings and the shame of the 
Passion week which culminated in the Cross. 
Remember that the Father gave up the Son to 
suffer all this for us. Are these sufferings not the 
guarantee to us that God knows by experience 
what human suffering is, knows what bereave- 
ment is, and can feel for the creatures He has 
made ? 

Ah, that touch of sympathy! how it tells! 
A man as little in line with orthodox Christianity 
as Thomas Carlyle does not fail to appreciate this 
in Christianity. Carlyle moralizes on the fate of 
Marie Antoinette. Where must she look for con- 
solation when, on the way to the guillotine, every 
heart was steeled against her? What do you 
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think he says? ‘Think not of these; think of 
Him whom thou worshippest, the Crucified—who 
also treading the winepress alone, fronted sorrow 
still deeper ; and triumphed over it, and made it 
holy ; and built of it a “ Sanctuary of Sorrow” for 
thee and all the wretched.’ 

2. Christianity, for a second thing, bears un- 
swerving testimony to God’s absolute antagonism 
to sin. And the Cross is the symbol of that. 

Men knew what they meant by condemning a 
man to the Cross. It was the brand of their utter 
execration on what they believed to be his way of 
life. They meant that they had tracked the dark 
doings which they utterly abhorred to their lair, 
and they now dragged them into the light of day ; 
and the miscreant they nailed up upon the Cross 
as though to say, ‘ Behold a pest-infested wretch 
that would pollute the earth were he to remain 
longer upon it. Let him die the most painful and 
shameful of deaths.’ The Cross was a human 
testimony against sin, expressed what man in his 
inmost conscience knew every sin deserved. God 
endorsed that judgment. It was a God-given 
instinct that looked with unrelenting eyes on 
wickedness. 

There is a great fact called human solidarity. 
We are members of one body, and if one member 
goes wrong all the others suffer with it, cannot 
escape ; personal worth is no protection. And 
Christ had become a member of this sin-smitten 
race. He might, He did, avoid all personal 
participation in its evil ways. But if He went 
into the waters of baptism, it was because He 
acknowledged the sin of the race to which He 
belonged, sin in which therefore He was involved, 
and He consecrated Himself to save them. And 
when He suffered on the Cross, submitted to death 
and all that led up to death there, it was just because 
on man’s behalf He acquiesced in this way in God’s 
judgment upon sin. 

3. The human heart has always had the convic- 
tion that in certain hands the sharing of suffering 
and doom can be redemptive. It may be so in 
the case of the innocent. It may be so for all for 
whom the innocent stands, for all with whom he 
is in touch. If one could appear in touch with 
all humanity animated by a love wide enough, 
he could stand for them all. But this is to ask for 
the coming of God, and a Divine sacrifice. Yet 
men imagined that even that might be. To say 
nothing of the whole testimony of the Old Testa- 
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ment, Aischylus thought there was hope for 
Prometheus, if 


Some God should come to bear his woes 
And pass to Hades’ sunless realm, 
And the dark cloudy depths of Tartarus. 


Sophocles knew the power of love to save. CEdipus 
in his misery, seeking for deliverance from the 
fate that his unconscious sin had brought upon 
him, cries : 


One soul working in the strength of love 
Is mightier than ten thousand to atone. 


Atonement, sacrifice, with all that it involved 
of substitution and propitiation, all that it expressed 
of submission, restitution, plea for pardon, was the 
method to which mankind instinctively betook 
itself to get rid of the burden on the conscience 
which we call the sense of guilt. 

Now the Cross is the symbol of all that. It 
says that it was a true instinct in the human heart 
which said atonement was needed before we could 
be forgiven. But it also supplies the answer to 
the challenge and the fear. To the fear that there 
was no one equal to the task it offers the Son of 
God. To the challenge ‘Why was atonement 
necessary ?’ the question ‘Is not pardon free ?’ 
it offers the suffering Son of God. 

Lily Douglas, in Christus Futurus, says: ‘ Reason 
cries, ‘If God were good, he could not look upon 
the ‘sin and misery of man and live; his heart 
would break.” The Church points to the Cruci- 
fixion and says, ‘‘ God’s heart did break.” Reason 
cries, “‘ Born and reared in sin and pain as we are, 
how can we keep from sin? It is the Creator who 
is responsible; it is God who deserves to be 
punished.” The Church kneels by the Cross, and 
whispers, “‘ God takes the responsibility and bears 
the punishment.” Reason cries, ‘‘ Who is God ? 
What is God? The name stands for the unknown. 
It is blasphemy to say we know him.” The Church 
kisses the feet of the dying Christ, and says, “‘ We 
must worship the majesty we see.” ’ 

The only criticism on that beautiful utterance is, 
that it is not reason that speaks as reason is repre- 
sented here, but unreason and cavil and pride and 
sin at bay. Reason is humble and learns at the 
Cross the solution of many a mystery, but also 
that there are mysteries like the overcoming of sin 
which the heart gratefully welcomes and accepts, 
but which human reason cannot fully fathom 
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or understand. 
Cross. 

“4. There is still another side of Christianity, of 
which the Cross is the symbol. It is the symbol of 
the life which the Christian is to live. 

Before ever His own Cross was set up, Christ said, 
‘Whosoever will be my disciple, must take up his 
cross and follow me.’ When He said this, it was 
simply a very vivid figure that could not fail in its 
message to men who knew too well the methods of 
a Roman execution. It meant to say that even 
if following Christ involved a way through life 
whose only parallel for crushing burden and scorn 
was to be found in that of a man on his way to 
execution with his cross on his back, a true disciple 
must be prepared for it. If loyalty to Christ meant 
the uncomplaining acceptance of imposition, mis- 
representation, ingratitude, and cruelty, the true 
Christian must not shrink. But how enormously 
intensified is the force of the words when Jesus has 
to the very letter borne the Cross along the “ Dolorous 
Way,’ and died on the Cross for men! In the light 
of that we understand what Amiel says: ‘The 
Cross is the guarantee of the Gospel, therefore it has 
been its standard.’ 

It is seven hundred years now since St. Francis 
of Assisi died. And in October the minds of men 
will be turning to Italy and to the memorial cele- 
brations there. So let us think of him for a moment. 
The old tale runs that as St. Francis was walking 
near the Church of San Damiano, the word came 
unto him in the Spirit that he should enter in and 
pray. Having entered in he began to pray fervently 
before a certain image of the Crucified One. He 
devoted himself to God’s service, and later we have 
him repeating the words of the text: ‘God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world i Is crucified unto 
me, and I unto the world.’ — 

: 0 my Lord Jesus Christ,’ he prayed, ‘ grant me 
two graces before I die: the first, that in my life- 
time I may feel in my soul and in my body, so far 
as may be, the pain that Thou, sweet Lord, didst 
bear in the hour of Thy most bitter passion ; the 
second is, that I may feel in my heart, as far as may 
be, that exceeding love wherewith Thou, O Son of 
God, wast ame to willingly endure such agony 
for us sinners.’ 

The more it is pondered, the more the power of 
Christianity is found to lie in the Cross. The 
incarnate Christ, the risen and exalted Christ, and 
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all His mysterious presence among us and experi- 
ences in our midst, become intelligible when we 
find Him acting for us and upon us by His death on 
the Cross, acting in us and through us by awakening 
in us the very spirit that led Him to the Cross. Of 
course the Cross does not say all. It is but a 
symbol, and no symbol can. But ‘ the very power 
of a symbol lies in the sublime inadequacy and yet 
practical effectiveness of its suggestion.’ And this 
symbol is associated so intimately with the great 
critical, crucial event in the Saviour’s work for the 
world’s salvation, that we are not surprised that the 
gospel is called the word of the Cross. The Cross 
symbolizes the service He did for us. It symbolizes 
the nature of the service He expects of us. And if 
it reminds us that the ideal life for man is no smooth, 
easy progress over carpeted tracks, but strenuous, 
arduous, often wrestling with things repellent and 
cruel, it tells us, too, that Christ asks nothing of His 
followers harder than He has faced for them of His 
own gracious will, for 


Not in soft speech is told the earthly story, 
Love of all loves ! that showed Thee for an hour ; 

Shame was Thy kingdom, and reproach Thy glory, 
Death Thine eternity, the Cross Thy power.! 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Found in Christ. 
‘That I may be found in him.’—Ph 3°. 


The Apostle admits usihere into the very sanctuary 
of his being. There stand revealed to us on this 
page of Scripture the forces and ambitions which 
determined and governed his life. The impression 
produced on us resembles that which attends the 
contemplation of the huge shafts and cylinders 
which drive an ocean-liner through the water. 
What energies wrought within him! What eager- 
ness of mind, what enthusiasm of feeling, what 
resoluteness of will! And all this’ tremendous 
activity was generated by the fires of a single 
devotion, and concentrated on a single object. 
If you subtract from the experience of the’ Apostle 
Paul his relationship to Jesus Christ, there is only 
a. shell of a personality left. Christ lived in him, 
and he lived in Christ and for Christ. 

Elsewhere in his writings he gives ample ex- 
pression. to the debt of gratitude under which he 
was conscious of living to Christ. But in this 

1R. J. Drummond, Faith's Certainties, 125. 
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section of his Epistle to the Philippians he tells us 
how he is affected towards Christ. The two things 
go together like the sides of a coin. Both elements 
are present in the experience of Christian people. 
And there exists a direct correspondence between 
the one and the other. According as a man is 
affected by Christ, so will he be affected towards 
Christ. ‘To whom little is forgiven, the same loveth 
little.’ That principle, which our Lord enunciated 
at the table of Simon the Pharisee, has a wider 
application in reference to Himself. 

The ardent emotion of the Apostle’s heart leapt 
out in three great flames of longing—that he might 
know Christ, that he might gain Christ, that he 
might be found in Christ. 

No one ever knew Christ more intimately than 
Paul did. Gifted by nature with rare powers of 
insight. and sensibility, he had exercised them: to 
the full on the Person of his Lord. ‘ Life,’ as it 
has been well. said, ‘had set him at the point of 
view for realizing now one significant. fact about 
Christ, now another.’ Enlargement: of under- 
standing had accompanied and accrued from 
apostolic activity, as is always the case. But 
many-sided and profound as his knowledge was, 
there was no satisfying him. Unsearched riches 
im Christ. inspired him with a vehement. eagerness 
to mine away in quest of them. 

No one ever gained Christ more signally than 
Paul did. The privileges: which he enjoyed by 
birth and training, and the high position he had 
won: in’ Jewish religious circles by his strictness: and 
zeal, were renounced by him: when he: became a 
Christian. Ever since his conversion he had made 
it his aim to interpret. life and duty according to 
the mind of Christ. The estimates he had formed 
of the relative value of competing interests: and 
alternative lines of action, had not. been: cherished 
by him as’ mere sentiments. Decisions had in- 
variably been framed on: the strength of them. 
They had been adopted as the working principles 
of his conscience. His conduct. had been. based 
on no other standards, so that he has gained 
Christ in a most genuine and: practical way, and 
had kept on gaining Christ to the increase of his 
wealth of moral experience. But to such length 
will the spirit of covetousness for the best gifts— 
for God’s unspeakable Gift—go, that the ambition 
of his old age was for still larger acquisitions. 

No man, surely, was ever to be found in Christ 
more unmistakably than Paul was. Wherever he 
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might chance to be, in Jerusalem or Ephesus, 
Antioch or Athens, Corinth or Rome ; whensoever 
he might happen to be tested—on his tours, during 
a shipwreck, before his judges, in the lists of con- 
troversy ; under whatever circumstances he was 
exposed to discovery, he was to be found in Christ. 
But as though this relationship to Christ had 
never been effected before, or were only a matter 
of recent date, the Apostle was moved by a great 
impulse of desire to have it sealed and secured 
beyond all question. 

Let us consider that last aspiration of the 
Apostle’s in a little more detail. 

1. We are able to find ourselves. It is quite usual 
in ordinary conversation for a man to say, that he 
found himself doing or saying a certain thing on 
a particular occasion. The impression which he 
wishes to convey is that, up to this point, his 
conduct had not been attended by any larger 
measure of thought than was required for the mere 
fulfilment of it. He had not been acting or speaking 
with deliberation, and a clear recognition of what 
he was about. Then all of a sudden he awoke to 
self-consciousness. He saw himself, and heard him- 
self, as distinctly as other people had been doing 
while he was absent-minded. He found himself 
using certain words, and performing certain actions. 

Now it is undoubtedly the case, that this experi- 
ence of self-discovery can be cultivated by each 
one of us. More than that, it ought to be cultivated 
by each one of us. If, with all our finding, we 
never try to find ourselves, we are neglecting by 
far the most important object of investigation 
within our compass. ‘ The unexamined life,’ wrote 
Marcus Aurelius, ‘is not worth living.’ We ought 
to question ourselves periodically and faithfully 
concerning the sources from which the guiding 
ideas of our minds, and the prevailing choices of 
our wills, come. We must ascertain to whom or 
to what the character, which our thinking and our 
conduct assume, is primarily due. We must find 
ourselves, and find whether we are in Christ. 

2. We are found by the events which happen 
within our experiences. There is nothing unfamiliar 
about that thought. During periods of anxiety 
occasioned by international complications, no 
question is more frequently discussed than that of 
the state in which a hostile movement by a foreign 
Power might possibly find the defences of this 
country. Persons placed in positions of responsi- 
bility, like ship-captains or engine-drivers, are 
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constantly being commended for having shown, 
what we describe as remarkable ‘ presence of mind.’ 
Some emergency or other arose, and found them 
ready to cope with it. 

In the case of every one of us, what we are and 
where we are is being proved daily by the things 
that happen to us. A problem, simple-looking 
enough perhaps, comes up for solution. What 
do we make of it? An opportunity for doing 
some one a good turn, or helping on a cause, is 
presented to us. What response does it get from 
us? A stroke of good fortune, as the saying is, 
befalls us. How do we take it? A wrong is done 
to us. How does it affect us? A sore disappoint- 
ment occurs to us. In what spirit do we receive 
it? The events of this present life, then, test us 
and find us. Do they find us in Christ? The 
solemn and unfamiliar circumstances of the world 
to come will likewise test us and find us. Will 
they find us in Christ ? 

3. We are found by those persons with whom we 
come in contact. ‘ How can a man be concealed ?’ 
exclaimed Confucius. By what we say and do, 
by what we abstain from saying and doing, by our 
looks and our laughter and our tears, we unmask 
ourselves to others. Our neighbours and our 
friends, those who work alongside of us and those 
who work for us, our colleagues and our pupils 
and our patients find us. Our children grow up 
in our homes, and there comes a day when, from 
a remark or a glance, we realize that they have 
been searching us and finding us. It is inevitable 
that we should be found. It implies no inquisitive- 
ness, or impertinent curiosity on the part of others, 
that they do succeed in finding us. What and 
where, in God’s name, would you have yourself 
found? Is it not the sincere and commanding 
desire of your heart that, always and by all who 
find you, you may be found in Christ ? 

‘In Christ.” The relation so expressed is too 
wonderful ever to be described adequately. But 
the possibility of it, the reality of it, will never be 
gainsaid by those who have experience of it. It 
is an ultimate fact of the Christian life. We are 
made to correlate with Jesus Christ, and He with 
us. To keep our union with Him in repair, to renew 
and strengthen it, are the objects of our worship. 
We would be hidden more deeply in Him, that, 
when found, we may be found in Him—undetach- 
able from the Rock of Ages, as the single stone 
embedded in the granite boulder is inseparable 
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from the parent mass. We would have our lives 
and characters inexplicable—not in the sense of 
being ambiguous, inconsistent, veering between Yea 
and Nay—but inexplicable in the sense of being 
incapable of explanation apart from Jesus Christ. 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


The Religious Teaching of Nature: 
A Harvest Thanksgiving Sermon. 


“The heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament sheweth his handywork.’—Ps 19}. 

The Harvest Festival is by no means a modern 
invention ; its idea is not even peculiar to the 
Christian religion. Many of the old world people, 
too, had their Harvest Festivals, or something 
corresponding to them. The old Greeks, for 
instance, had them. As the grain ripened they saw 
Ceres tending the golden sheaves, and when it was 
brought home and stored and garnered they poured 
out libations to her, and kept high festival in her 
honour. Nay, more than this; what they recog- 
nized in the Harvest they recognized everywhere in 
the world of Nature. Everything that happened 
there was for them the manifestation of some Divine 
power, the exhibition of some Divine attribute. 
When the sea thundered on the beach, it was the 
god of the ocean rousing himself in his fury. When 
the sun rose in its strength, it was the god of beauty 
and light driving his fiery chariot up the steep 
incline of heaven. When the morning broke, it 
was the goddess of dawn drawing back with rosy 
fingers the black curtains of night, or lovely 
Aphrodite rising from the eastern waves. 

What was the main idea at work beneath all these 
imaginative and poetical forms? Was it not this 
—that God reveals Himself everywhere in Nature, 
that it is a great book illumined with His glory, 
that all its forms of beauty and power are but 
a thin veil which He has thrown over His face, 
and that if we raise but a corner of that veil we 
are ushered into His Presence. 

Now it is just the same idea which is embodied in 
our Christian Harvest Festivals. They are in their 
essence a protest against the materialistic con- 
ception of Nature : they are intended by the Church 
as occasions on which we are called in a special 
manner to study the revelation which God makes 
of Himself there. Through the medium of the 
harvest-field we are reminded that the same God 

1A. B. Macaulay, The Word of the Cross, 102. 
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whom we worship here in church, whom we partake 
of under sacramental forms, whom we commune 
with in our meditations, and address in our prayers, 
and glorify in our praises, is He who keeps the 
stars in their courses, who fills the world with 
sights and sounds of mysterious beauty, and who 
makes that world subservient to the satisfaction 
of human needs. 

1. The first lesson we find in Nature, then, is 
that of purpose and design. Purpose is written 
right across the whole life of Nature: and is not 
the same word written across the whole life of spirit 
as well? Is it not true that the conscious beginning 
of that life dates from the time when the man 
realizes that he was put into the world to do some 
definite work, to carry out some definite design ; 
that life with all its varied capacities and energies 
was not given to him to be frittered away, to be 
wasted in unworthy employments and frivolous 
pursuits ; but that He who gave it to us expects us 
to do something with it, and that something not a 
vague unimportant thing, but a particular work 
which is part of a great design, and the neglect of 
which will make that design proportionately dis- 
torted and incomplete ? In our hands is placed 
the tremendous power of free will: the power of 
working together with God for the accomplishment 
of that design, or of refusing to take our part in the 
struggle. 

2. A second great law of the spiritual life is 
brought home to us in Nature—the law of self- 
sacrifice. The first assumption with which we 
approach the study of Nature is that everything 
is created for a purpose, but modern science with 
its doctrines of development and evolution leads 
us a step farther. For it tells us with increasing 
distinctness that that purpose is not merely the 
maintenance of individual life, but that often the 
individual must be treated as a means to an end ; 
that often its true object is only gained by self- 
surrender ; that Nature itself is a great living 
organism, in which the parts minister to each other 
and exist primarily for the sake of the whole. Thus, 
the seed sacrifices itself to maintain the life of the 
plant, the plant sacrifices itself to maintain the life 
of man, and man in turn must sacrifice himself 
to maintain the life of God. 

Men so often fail in finding the true purpose of 
their lives because they look for it in the wrong 
place, because they try to find it in their own 
satisfaction, their own pleasure, their own self- 
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formed ideals. But there they will never find it ; 
they must look for it outside themselves, in the 
living organism of which they form a part, the 
organism of the Church of God. 

The master-motive of the Christian life is not 
self-culture. The perfect life unfolded to us in the 
Gospels is moulded on no such ideal. Christ never 
aimed at the development of self, the culture of 
self. On the contrary, He absolutely ignored self. 
It is true, indeed, that the experience of eighteen 
centuries has proved that the path He trod was in 
the highest sense the path of personal and social 
progress. But this was never His conscious motive, 
nor was it ever presented as such to His followers. 
We need to grasp this fact with special clearness 
in these days of educational advance and _intel- 
lectual aspiration. Christianity lays small stress 
upon self-improvement, even upon the improve- 
ment of our intellectual and spiritual capacities, 
save as means to a further end. It calls us to place 
ourselves as instruments in the hands of a Higher 
Power and to make ourselves fitting instruments, 
so far as may be. 

3. There is one more lesson we may draw from 
God’s revelation of Himself in Nature, a lesson 
Closely related to the last, and that is the lesson of 
dependence, the lesson that we are not complete in 
ourselves, but that for the full completion of our 
lives, nay for their very maintenance, we must 
depend on help given from outside, and that that 
help can only be gained by submitting ourselves to a 
definite, external, ordered system of things to which 
we can adapt ourselves, but which we must recog- 
nize as independent of us, and above our control. 

This is obvious in the region of our material life. 
We can sow the seed, but we cannot create it ; we 
can tend it, and cultivate it, but we cannot make 
it grow. It is the warm sun, and the rain from 
heaven, and the fertile soil which must do this for 
us, and these are powers which exist apart from us 
and in independence of us. If we refuse to, recog- 
nize them we get: no results ; if we throw ourselves 
into opposition to them we may meet with disaster. 

All this is obvious enough in the world of Nature ; 
it is equally obvious in the world of Grace, but it 
is by no means so readily recognized, there. We 
talk, indeed, in a vague way of our dependence 
on God, of our need of His help, of our inability 
to do anything in our own strength. But too 
often our recognition ends there, too often we seem 
to start with ourselves, our own wishes, our own 
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prejudices, our own views, our own self-formed 
ideals, and seem to think that God’s revealed will 
must be adapted to them, must be brought to the 
test of our individual idiosyncrasies. 

Against this self-opinionated tendency the voice 
of Nature re-echoes in emphatic terms the protest 
of the Church. What we have to learn is this— 
that if we are to make any progress in our under- 
standing of the mysteries of our faith we must 
approach the study of that faith as we approach 
the study of Nature, as something existing apart 
from us and independently of us, an objective 
order which our intellects must try to analyse and 
interpret, but which they are powerless to modify 
or reconstruct. 

These, then, are the three Harvest lessons—the 
lesson of purpose, the lesson of self-sacrifice, and 
the lesson, of dependence. But these stern laws 
which form, as it were, the woof of the web of life, 
are mitigated and softened by a higher law in 
which they merge—the all-pervading law of love. 
Go, out into the countryside on some fair autumn 
evening during harvest-tide and see the cornfields 
ready to cast their golden treasures down at the 
feet of the reapers, look at the sun setting in its 
glory and bathing the blue hills in seas of liquid 
gold, watch the great white stars rise up and 
silently sail across the eternal blue dome of the 
heavens. What does all this mysterious beauty 
and splendour mean? What, but an expression 
of God’s love, the higher note in which all Nature’s 
voices, combine to produce an eternal, harmony of 
all-pervading praise and joy. The deep undertone 
of restless purpose is there, the cry of suffering 
and sacrifice is heard on all sides, so is the majestic 
utterance of authority and power. Without: these 
the beauty could not be. But when they are 
combined, see the results. They at once merge 
their apparent discords in that higher strain which 
angels sing and which carries our spirits with it to 
the throne of God. 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Burning Bush. 


‘And Moses said, I will turn aside now, and see this 
great sight, why the bush is not. burnt,’—Ex, 3°. 

1. There is hope for a man so long as he retains 
his curiosity. A thing to be dreaded is the loss of 


1W. H. Carnegie; in Harvest Thanksgiving Sermons, 
70. 
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the spirit of inquisitiveness. When the wonder 
goes out of the world, out of great things as well 
as small; when no great upheaval or vast human 
drama can stir a man’s heart, or when the softer 
things, ‘friendship and books, light and the 
summer rain, beat on his senseless heart in vain,’ 
then a man is but a pale shadow of his true 
self. 

It is a fate that comes sometimes to the man 
who has fed his sensual nature too richly. He 
may have been over-blessed with this world’s 
goods—he has stimulated and cajoled his senses 
until at last they refused to respond to him. 
It may come to the man who has aimed high and 
missed. All his dreams have been dispelled, 
and even actualities can no longer kindle en- 
thusiasm. 

It is wonderful how often Nature retains the last 
power of appeal. Sometimes he whom no human 
voice can move will hear a voice from a flower. 
The eye that looked upon the whole world without 
lustre may kindle even at the sight of a burning 
bush. 

Tt was one of God’s mercies to Moses that he 
could be attracted by. a burning bush. For he 
was a man who had aimed high and missed. His 
life had been one of romance until futility had 
settled down upon it like a cloud. He had been 
born a slave, the son of a slave. And he who had 
been a slave became a prince in the House of 
Egypt. Motherless he seemed to be, and yet had 
found a wondrous wealth of affection in the slave 
woman who nursed him. He could never forget 
the day when she told him that he was not a son 
of Egypt, but a son of Israel. He remembered 
how she had taken him out and shown him the 
slave people toiling in the sun, how her dark eyes 
had flashed, when she told him they were his kin 
and that he was destined to be their deliverer. 
Moses had nobly responded to her challenge. He 
felt the strange burning pulsation of the blood of 
his race in his veins; he heard the mystic call of 
the old religion ; the moan of the slave tormented 
his dreams. 

So he nursed in his heart a fiery indignation 
against Pharaoh and his system. One day he 
struck, but, as so often happens when the fire in 
a man’s heart has been secretly burning, he struck 
with his own hand before the hand of the clock 
pointed to the hour. And then forestalled, unpre- 
pared, checkmated, no hero but only a common 
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assassin, no prince of Egypt, not even an accredited 
son of the slave race, merely a refugee and a 
stranger, he had come to Midian, that little alien 
land where every newcomer was regarded with 
suspicion, and for forty years he had lived there, 
still a stranger. The old fiery dreams had died 
down into ashes; there was no pleasant thought 
of the past, no hopeful thought of the future, only 
day by day monotonous toil, Many flocks of sheep 
had passed through his hand. Were not all sheep 
alike ? Were not all days alike? To and fro, 
between the fold and the browsing place, day 
after day ; sun and sand, sheep and solitude, until 
the last sleep should mercifully come which would 
put an end to his futility. 

Then one day, the burning bush ! 

What, burning still? But surely this is some- 
thing strange! Was it not morning when he had 
first seen it burning, and now the sun is sinking 
in the west, the lower part of its disk is behind the 
hills of Horeb, and the shadow. of the hills is creep- 
ing towards him folding in the sheep. Burning 
still? Moses is now taut, his face full of interest. 
‘Why is the bush not burnt?’ He will turn 
aside and see this thing. Now he is striding forward, 
now he has halted. He is removing the sandals 
from his feet, and stands there a long while in 
silence. Now he comes back again. The eyes. are 
bright and keen, the chin is firm, the figure is 
erect, the steps are full of spring and vitality. 
The fire that had died down yeats ago, and which 
he had thought was, cold and dead, is, burning once 
more, The purpose, that had been his in the 
gallant days of his youth, but had been, stifled 
during these forty years, is quivering in his, heart 
again. He has, heard the, voice of God, and has 
learnt a new name for Him, a name that, gathered 
all the past and. all the present, into, one. vital 
moment—I am. 

There is the eternal truth in the story, a truth 
that has laid hold of. the imagination, even of the 
unimaginative West. It is a tale that has, been 
told all the world over; the burning bush is a 
familiar symbol everywhere. It is the symbol, of 
freedom, of the watchful eye of God, of the unrest- 
ing, unhasting purpose of the Divine, which is all 
men’s hope. 

2. Why ts the bush not burnt? It is. the symbol 
of the patient God, who waits for men and women, 
who works deliverance for the multitude by means 
of individuals and small companies of folk, who 
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trains men, prepares them for their task, and calls 
them at last. 


It takes a soul to move a body, 

It takes a whole-souled man 

To move the masses even to a cleaner sty. 
It takes the ideal to blow an inch 

Inside the actual. 


We have been told many times of late that we 
must not trust in progress. A man is only shallow 
nowadays who is quite persuaded that all things 
move onward and upward to a great and glorious 
goal. The fact of the matter is, mankind has an 
inveterate facility for sinking into bondage. If we 
have wealth we luxuriate, if poverty we hug our 
chains. Let Nature yield to men, out of her fertile 
bosom, stimulants, and lo, they become slaves to 
them—mere drunkards. Let her give to them 
narcotics for the assuaging of their pain, and lo, 
they become slaves to drugs. Let freedom be 
given, and it becomes low licence. Give them 
religious freedom, paid for with the blood of sacri- 
fice, and lo, it becomes religious indifference. We 
are slaves with an almost ineradicable capacity for 
surrender. 

But there is a steady Divine purpose of which the 
burning bush is the symbol and the Bible is very 
largely the story of the call of the deliverers, of the 
men who will cause the people to resume their 
struggle for freedom. There is Abraham going 
out to seek a new land where God may be more 
truly worshipped. There is Moses, of whom we 
are thinking just now. There is Samuel, called 
as a little child in the stillness of the night. There 
is David, called while he tends his sheep. There 
is Elijah and many more. It is the book of the 
call of men. It is the burning bush which mani- 
fests the out-flaming of the eternal Divine decree 
which calls men out of bondage to follow a prophet 
through the wilderness to a better land. 

And it is not only in the Book. You can wander 
through the centuries and hear this calling voice 
everywhere. There are men and women in all times 
who find a flame burning in their hearts, they know 
not why. It burns as though it would consume 
them, and yet they are not consumed. Is it 
Luther? Is it Knox? They said of Knox, when 
they buried him, ‘ Here lies a man who never feared 
the face of man,’ but hear Knox himself, when 
this call came to him, professing amid tears his 
fear of the task that was laid upon him. Is it 
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Cromwell, Washington, Lincoln, Florence Nightin- 
gale, Harriet Beecher Stowe, or multitudes of 
others ? They had not sought the task, they had 
not seemed to be equipped for it; often they 
were unlearned folk dwelling in inconspicuous 
solitude or undistinguished among the hosts of 
men. 

There is a name we do not often mention with 
those of others. It stands alone. It is a name that 
does not need expressing in so many syllables. We 
all know it, it is the name of the called, the chosen, 
the anointed One. When that anointing took 
place nobody knows ; there is a mystery in His 
Being nobody fathoms. Surely the voice of God 
penetrated far into the recesses of things when He 
was called to deliver men from bondage. Surely 
the flame that burned in His heart was whiter in 
its intensity and steadier in its glow than ever the 
heart of another knew. But there is no break in 
continuity ; no change of method. It is only the 
same wonder, old but ever new, the flaming into 
visibility of the patient purpose of the buffeted 
God, the Father and the Shepherd of men. The 
gospel is all the more credible because it shows 
at its whitest the flame which is seen everywhere. 
The Divine quest for redeeming personality never 
ceases. The fire burns in many a lowly heart. 
Every man who ever led so much as a platoon into 
freedom, every woman who gave herself to a clean 
and noble cause, every youth who committed him- 
self to a high task in life, knows something of that 
flame, the flame of the seeking eyes of the patient 
God. 

Who knows where it comes from? Who shall 
say there is no element of mystery in it? Who 
shall say that this unobtrusive yet all-pervasive 
God is not continually working among the sons of 
men? Not progress, the smooth and placid 
tramping along the paved way, but the eternal 
conflict between right and wrong, the struggle 
between freedom and slavery. 


. . . History’s pages but record 

One death-grapple in the darkness ’twixt old systems 
and the Word— 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on 
the throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the 
dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 
above His own. 
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It is the flame of the redeeming purpose of 
God. Many a man has seen it and lost it again. 
Many a youth, conscious of this flame, has 
consecrated himself to a high task and then 
has seen it die down amid the murk and moil 
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and confusion of things. Many a noble ideal 
has been slowly frittered away, many a god- 
like purpose weakly surrendered, but yet, even 
in the wilderness, we never get away from God— 
never ! 


TBe Influence of (DBilo upon the (lew Testament. 


By J. RENDEL Harris, Lirt.D., LL.D., D.D., BrrmincHam. 


STUDENTS of the New Testament, especially those 
who, like ourselves, belong to the older generation 
of scholars, will be sensible that there has been a 
good deal of change in the estimate which is made 
of the reaction upon the New Testament from the 
writings of Philo. It used to be a common and 
uncontradicted opinion that in certain writings 
of the New Testament one must not expect to 
obtain a correct understanding, or produce a useful 
commentary, without allowing a first place to the 
great Alexandrian. St. John and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews were especially marked out as being 
permeated by Philonean teaching and allegory and 
symbolism. Was there not the Logos as creative 
force and immanent being? and whence could it 
have come except from Greek philosophy, either 
from Heraclitus at the first, or Philo at the latest ? 
and then there was the Logos as the Manna, and 
as the Great High Priest, to say nothing of the other 
terms that describe either the Messiah (Gn whom 
Philo did not believe) or the Logos (in whom he 
believed profoundly). As we have said, there has 
been a great reduction in the estimate of possible 
or probable influence from Philo. This has arisen 
in various ways. The most significant is the dis- 
covery that behind the Logos of the New Testa- 
ment there lies another figure, the Sophia of 
Proverbs, of whom Philo knows next to nothing, 
and Sophia herself is thought, on good grounds, to 
be Palestinian and not Alexandrian. Thus, at one 
stroke, Philo disappears from the Prologue to the 
Gospel of John, where he seemed to be most at 
home. This does not mean that he could not find a 
place for the sole of his foot elsewhere in the Gospel 
or in the Epistle to the Hebrews, but it certainly 
reduces the a priori probability that Alexandrian 
philosophy holds the key to Christian mysticism. 
Then there is the further reflection that, if we 


are going to look for philosophy in the Christian 
writings, we shall have to remember before we 
begin the quest, that Philo is not so original in 
his outlook, as the older schools of criticism as- 
sumed. He uses Stoic writers on the grand scale, 
and we may even have to specify particular Stoic 
writers like Poseidonios, who were quite capable 
of influencing the New Testament on their own 
account ; for, if there is any Greek philosophy in 
the New Testament, it is Stoic philosophy. Thus 
we may find ourselves relieved from identifying 
New Testament modes of thought with those of 
Philo, though, of course, this will not apply to what 
is properly exegesis of the Mosaic writings ; for 
we can scarcely imagine Poseidonios with a Pot of 
Manna, or Zeno as introducing the High Priest 
of the Confession. 

In another direction there arises a question as 
to the reality and extent of Philonean influence. 
Why do we not find any quotations directly from 
Philo, such as we might mark by special type in our 
Greek Testament, or allude to speculatively upon 
its margins? Why should we, for example, find 
Tobit and Judith and Wisdom, and Maccabees 
and Enoch (this last passim), and not detect the one 
who might have been suspect of a larger influence 
than all the others ? Let us see if we can find an 
actual quotation from Philo in the New Testament. 

If we turn to 2 Ti 34 we have, amongst the various 
terms in which the Apostasy of the Last Days 
is described, those days in which Antichrist puts 
his anti- upon everything that is good and Chris- 
tian, turning the sheep into wolves, and love into 
hate (as the Teaching of the Apostles would say), 
the statement that men shall become 


‘ Pleasure-lovers rather than God-lovers’ ; 
piryndovor parXov 7 prdcdeo.. 
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Now if we turn to Philo, De fuga et inventione 
(c. 15, p. 558), we shall find a description of persons 
and manners who are to be expelled from the 
Sanctuary, as being 


piravror padrdov 7 pirdGeor, 
‘Self-lovers rather than God-lovers.’ 


It will be admitted that this is a good parallel 
(though it is not, I think, noted in Grinfield’s 
Hellenistic New Testament), but is it more than an 
accidental coincidence in the terms or in the turn 
of the sentence? Is it any more than a popular 
religious phrase, presented in two slightly variant 
forms ? To answer this question we must examine 
both of the witnesses more closely. 

The passage in 2 Ti introduces its long list of 
apostate characters as follows : 


‘Men shall be self-lovers (piAavro.), money- 
lovers (tAdpyvpo) .. . and pleasure-lovers 
vather than God-lovers (pAndovor padrdrov 7 
pirdGeo).’ 


So here is the other term of the Philonean anti- 
thesis, and the sentence in 2 Ti is merely an ex- 
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pansion made between two adjectives in Philo. By 
quoting the whole passage in 2 Ti we establish a 
complete coincidence. 

We can, perhaps, find a further and even closer, 
though incomplete, parallel ; for in Philo’s treatise 
De agricultura (p. 313) we find him allegorizing the 
attempt of the Israelites to return to Egypt ; 
Egypt is the body, with its claims and passions ; 
yield to it, and it will make one 


irydovov kai diroraby paAdrov H piAdperov t i 
Kal pir(<3Geor, \q 
‘A pleasure-lover and a sensualist, rather than 
a lover of virtue and a lover of God.’ 


The agreement in language and in the form of 
expression in the two passages should be con- 
vincing that in 2 Ti 3* we are under the influence of 
Philo’s teaching ; Stoic teaching in the first in- 
stance, but developed in Philo as we find it in the 
New Testament. Neither of the parallels to which 
we have drawn attention appears to be noted in the 
Berlin edition of Philo. The passage from the De 
agricultura is quoted by Wetstein, and from Wetstein 
by Dr. Lock in his commentary on the Pastoral! 
Epistles. Philo deserved a closer examination. 


Entre MMous. 


Henry Jackson. 

A handsome volume has been published by the 
Cambridge University Press in memory of Dr. 
Henry Jackson. It contains a Memoir by R. St. John 
Parry, Obiter Scripta and Discourses. The title 
is Henry Jackson, O.M., Vice-Master of Trinity 
College and Regius Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (15s. net). The Obiter Scripta 
covers a very wide field, but the Memoir is of 
primary interest, and it is to it that we turn. Henry 
Jackson was born on the rzth of March 1839, and 
he lived until September 1921. He carried on his 
classes till within a few months of the end, although 
he had retired from the office of Vice-Master of 
Trinity College two years previously. On his 
eightieth birthday, which was also the occasion of 
his retirement, he was presented with an Address 
by the Master and Fellows of the College. ‘ From 
the day,’ this says, ‘ when first you were elected 
a Fellow of the College, no measure has been under- 
taken for the promotion of its welfare or the in- 
crease of its efficiency which has not been furthered 
by your zeal or due to your initiative.’ He owed 


his eminence and the place he had in their hearts, 
it goes on to say, ‘to the broad and true humanity 
of your nature, endearing you alike to old and 
young, responsive to all varieties of character or 
pursuit, and remote from nothing that concerns 
mankind.’ 

These words are the keynote to Dr. Jackson’s 
life. For more than half a century he lived within 
the walls of Trinity. ‘ The College,’ he said on one 
occasion, ‘has been very good to me.’ There is 
no doubt that he did a great deal for Trinity during 
these years. After he was elected to a Fellow- 
ship, movements were on foot for ‘the reform of 
Triposes, including the Classical Tripos ; for the 
admission of women to University education ; for 
the abolition of tests; and for a general reform 
of University and College Statutes.’ Jackson 
threw himself unsparingly into all these movements. 
From 1882 to 1906 he sat on the Council of the 
Senate, and he was an active member of a number of 
Boards. Much of his remaining time was spent in 
the task of helping other students in their work. 
Some idea, Mr. St. John Parry says, may be 
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gathered of the amount of time and labour he spent 
on this from the many references ‘ to his assistance 
which appear in the prefaces of learned works.’ 
Perhaps it is not wonderful, then, that he left no 
magnum opus. It was said of him that most of his 
erudition ‘found its way into other men’s books.’ 
His old friend, Mr. R. D. Hicks, writes: ‘In the 
nineteenth century the Chair of Greek in Cambridge 
was held by scholars eminent in their day and 
generation. From Porson and Monk to Jebb they 
have left behind them permanent memorials of 
their achievements and live in their writings. 
With Henry Jackson the case is different. His fame 
rests mainly upon his lectures and his pupils: it is 
inadequately represented by his writings. But so 
great was that fame it seems hardly possible to 
enhance it, even if his lectures could now take 
permanent shape. Not that he left little in writ- 
ing: on the contrary, he was a regular contributor 
for more than forty years to the Journal of Philo- 
logy.’ He wrote also encyclopedia ‘ articles on the 
Sophists, Plato, Aristotle, and other thinkers.’ 
It will be remembered that two of the most im- 
portant of these—‘ Aristotle’ and ‘Plato and 
Platonism ’—appeared in THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RELIGION AND ETHICS. 

Dr. Jackson founded no school; indeed, he 
rather challenged opposition. But he permanently 
influenced the character of the students who passed 
through his hands by impressing upon them a 
standard of thoroughness and sincerity in state- 
ment and a scrupulous loyalty in judgment. ‘It 
was said of Dugald Stewart that he breathed the 
love of virtue into whole generations ; it may as 
truly be said that every man who attended Jack- 
son’s’ lectures could learn from him to prize in- 
tellectual honesty and to spare no pains in the 
pursuit of truth.’ Dr. Jackson’s scrupulous truth- 
fulness and transparent honesty were marked from 
his very earliest years. It is interesting to notice 
that his Mother—a striking personality—had a 
strong dislike to inaccuracy of any kind. It is 
said that a servant in her employment told her an 
untruth and she at once gave her notice, saying, 
‘I cannot have my children taught to tell lies, 
and if they hear you they also may learn to be 
untruthful.’ When Henry Jackson was at Sheffield 
Collegiate School, the Headmaster, the Rev. W. 
S. Grigson, wrote to Mrs. Jackson on the occasion 
of some trouble in the school: ‘I can only repeat 
to you what I said not many days ago to one of the 
Sheffield clergy who asked me about the subject, 
“IT would take Henry Jackson’s word as readily 
as that of, I do not say any boy, but any man that 
I know.”’ It is possible that he carried this love 
of exactitude too far. Indeed, he admits it in the 
advice which he gave to a Girton student to culti- 
vate the art of quick reading. ‘ Reading slowly, 
and reading quickly, are distinct arts, both of them 
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valuable. Don’t try to quicken your slow reading, 
but cultivate quick reading also, (1) in Greek and 
Latin by re-reading quickly what you have read 
slowly, (2) in English by skimming books. There 
was a time when I fell a victim to slow reading, 
so that I morbidly read every reference, and, if 
I omitted any, seemed to myself to have told a 
lie. This disease must be defied.’ 


The Missionary a Refashioner. 

The Twenty-sixth Hartley Lecture was delivered 
by Mr. Edwin W. Smith, a Fellow of the Royal An- 
thropological Institute. ft has now been published 
with the title The Golden Stool (Holborn Publishing 
House ; 5s. net). In this book Mr. Smith begs in 
the words of Livingstone, to draw our attention to 
Africa. The sub-title is ‘Some Aspects of the 
Conflict of Cultures in Modern Africa.’ Mr. Smith 
is well qualified to deal with his subject. He was 
born in South Africa, and he has had seventeen 
years’ experience there as missionary and pioneer. 
Although the scope of the work—the volume con- 
tains 325 pages—does not allow Mr. Smith to go as 
fully into the problem as we should like, still this 
is a book which should not be overlooked even by 
those who have considerable knowledge of the 
subject. 

After the manner of Sir James Frazer, Mr. Smith 
begins with a legend—the legend of the Golden 
Stool. Treasured by the people of Ashanti as the 
embodiment of the nation’s soul, the Governor, 
through his ignorance of the African mind, looked 
upon it as a kind of Stone of Scone, the symbol of 
supreme authority, and, as such, expected it to be 
brought out as his throne. The story of the Golden 
Stool is the story of the Conflict of Cultures in 
miniature, and serves as an introduction to the 
problems that the white and the black man is faced 
with in the New Africa of to-day. After dealing 
with the problems raised by Commerce and In- 
dustry, questions of Population and Land, the 
Government of the African and Disintegration of 
African Social Life, Mr. Smith passes to a con- 
sideration of the value of Islam to the African, 
closing his chapter with the opinion of Bishop 
Hine that ‘It is Christianity alone which can 
purify the inner life ; and it is, after all, the “ inner 
life which is the real life’ of man, it is the “ inner 
life which is the working power.” ’ 

Mr. Smith next discusses the contribution that 
Christianity has to make towards the solution of 
the African problem. He pleads for the ‘ Chris- 
tianization of everything that is valuable in the 
African’s past experience and registered in his 
customs.’ He would ‘not have the African called 
upon to make a complete break with his past in 
every respect. ‘ My old friend the Kasenga black- 
smith,’ he says, ‘ had (to my mind)a truer conception 
of the missionary’s task and method. “I take,” 
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he was wont to say, “an old hoe or the remnant of 
an axe and of it make a new tool. I do not throw 
the iron away because in its present form it is no 
longer usable: I fashion it anew into a thing of use 
and beauty. I am a refashioner (musemunuzht), 
and it seems to me that the missionary is trying to 
do much as I do. He, too, is a musemunuzht.”’ 


Teaching. 

Messrs. Scribner’s have just published a book by 
Mr. Lloyd C. Douglas entitled These Sayings of 
Mine ($1.50). We all want to get back to Christ. 
How shall we do it? This book of Mr. Douglas’ 
starts with the theory that it is not Jesus’ life and 
deeds that men are not sufficiently informed about, 
but rather His teaching. The bulk of the book 
deals with the parables of our Lord. These are not 
treated as units, but are grouped so that they can be 
studied in relation to each other. There are, for 
example, Parables addressed to the Adolescent 
Mind, and Parables specially addressed to the 
Disciples. Mr. Douglas’ point of view, then, is that 
the best method to get back to Christ is to know 
him as the great Teacher. When we remember 
this, what he says about Ecclesiastical Art is under- 
standable. ‘ A cursory glance,’ he says, ‘ at ecclesi- 
astical art—so largely responsible for shaping 
public thought about Jesus—reveals the astonishing 
fact that almost every great picture finds Him 
either in His mother’s arms or dying on His cross. 
One wishes to say it reverently, but one must say it 
strongly, that when the Lord Christ does contrive 
to project His message into the minds of Christians, 
He has literally to fight His way past His baby 
pictures. This is not quite fair to a great teacher. 
No other eminent teacher in the world’s history has 
fared so badly, nor Socrates, nor Plato, nor Aristotle, 
nor any other. Great teachers deserve to be remem- 
bered for their teachings, and most of them are—all 
of them are, but the greatest of all.’ 


Charity. 

‘ Jesus has a word to say about the processes of 
Charity. Almsgiving, properly administered, should 
be so quietly performed that the donor’s own left 
hand would not be aware what the right hand had 
been doing. There is a peculiar psychology involved 
here which baffles explanation. Do your good deed 
and keep it a secret. You will achieve a great deal 
of satisfaction. Tell somebody you did it, and you 
divide your joy in half. Tella dozen, and the joy is 
all gone. Kind-hearted Mr. Jones has met his old 
College chum on the street. The old College chum 
has been in great misfortune. He has been ill and 
poor, and is now out of work. Moreover, he is 
having trouble making business connexions. Per- 
haps it is because he is shabby and discouraged. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES 


Jones goes down into his pocket and produces a ~ 


roll of banknotes. . . . Together they would see 
what could be done about a new position for him. 

‘All day Jones goes about in a sort of golden 
mist. Never had he done anything in his life that 
gave him this particular kind of spiritual satisfac- 
tion. In the evening his closest friend and neighbour 
drops in for a call. Jones decides to share his little 
confidence. He thinks he can report it in such a 
manner that the emphasis will rest upon the fact 
that he had happened to meet his old chum, in his 
hour of dire emergency—strange coincidence, and 
all that. So Jones tells the story ; and even while 
he is telling it, he feels the ecstatic joy of the thing 
gradually oozing out! Why? Who knows? But 
it is true. One can depend upon whatever Jesus 
said about these practical considerations.’ } 


Two Prayers. 

Any suggestions and helps to prayer are to be 
welcomed, and so we call attention to a small book 
published by ‘Teachers and Taught’ (6d. net). 
The title of the book is Private Prayer, and it has 
been prepared by the Rev. A. Herbert Gray, D.D., 
and the Rev. George Barclay. The object of it is 
to help learners in the life of prayer. 

Among the Prayers of Confession there is one 
which dates from the year 1560,.and among those of 
Petition a short prayer from an unknown source, 
both of which we quote below : 


Confession. 


‘Forgive me my sins, O Lord—the sins of 
my youth and mine age, the sins of my soul, 
and the sins of my body, my secret sins and my 
whispering sins, my presumptuous sins and my 
crying sins, the sins I have done to please 
myself, and the sins I have done to please 
others. Forgive me those sins which I know, 
and those sins which I do not know: forgive 
them, O Lord, forgive them all of Thy great 
goodness.’ 


Petition. : 


‘Dear Lord, of Thee three things I pray: 
To know Thee more clearly, : 
To love Thee more dearly, 
To follow more nearly, 
Day by day,’ 
*L. C. Douglas, These Sayings of Mine, 224. 


Printed by MORRISON & GiBB LimiTED, Tanfield Works, 
and published by T. & T. CLarx, 38 George Street, 
Edinburgh. It is requested that all literary com- 
munications be addressed to THe Epiror, Kings 
Gate, Aberdeen, Scotland. 4 
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